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: STATEMENT of the Viceroy of India, comprising 








a review of recent events and an announcement 

about the Round Table Conference, was pub- 
lished at Simla on May 12th. On the same day at West- 
minster Mr. Benn gave us the dates we have been 
anxiously waiting for. Part I. of the Simon Commission 
Report, the general survey of conditions in India, will 
appear on June 10th and Part II., the proposals, on the 
24th. The Round Table Conference is to meet in 
London on or about October 20th, after the conclusion 
of the Imperial Conference. These announcements at 
once direct attention to the almost unlimited difficulties 
of the Conference, especially as regards the Indian repre- 
sentation. Lord Irwin favours the plan of selecting 
prominent Indians through consultation with the 
various representative bodies. This is a method 
familiar by long use in India; and it is not easy to see 
any practicable alternative to it. The difficulty of 
numbers seems in prospect almost insuperable, while an 
intransigent attitude of non-co-operation is threatened 
not only by Swarajists of differing groups, but also by 
the central body of Hindu orthodoxy (the Hindusabha) 
and certain leaders hitherto associated with the All- 
Parties Conference. It is, however, a safe guess that a 
very large majority of politically-minded Indians have 
fixed their hopes upon the Conference, and that between 
now and then their opinion will tell. 

* * * 

After the terrible occurrences last week at Sholapur, 
the second cotton centre of Western India, the violent 
unrest has in great part subsided. The official reports 
from Sholapur disclose a complicated situation of labour 


and ennai switililien, with mob passions whipped 
into fury by the incitement of the Swaraj volunteers and 
attacks upon drink shops and toddy palms. The burn- 
ing of three policemen (whether dead or half-alive is still 
disputed) stands out as one of the most revolting 
incidents of the crisis. Abbas Tyabji, the octogenarian 
Moslem deputy of Mahatma Gandhi, has been sentenced 
to six months’ simple imprisonment, and presumably 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who has taken his place, will 
continue the policy of open defiance. The Gandhists are 
seeking to make Dharsana a centre of concentrated law 
breaking, but it is plain that the anti-salt law campaign 
is being abandoned for the general boycott, with foreign 
cloth as the chief item on the black list. 


* ~ * 


The Council of the League of Nations has held its 
fifty-ninth session this week. There have been no 
spectacular problems on the agenda; public health work 
in China, the traffic in opium, and the eternal minorities 
question have been the main subjects under consider- 
ation. It was on this humanitarian side of the League’s 
work that Dr. Nansen played so active a part, and his 
death will not only be a grief to his many friends at 
Geneva and further afield, but a real international loss. 
He combined in a rare degree the profoundest humanity 
with a tireless energy and a capacity for practical 
organisation. Outside the formal meetings of the 
Council and its committees important private conver- 
sations have gone on between the French and the 
Italians, and also between the French and the Germans, 
and the Italians and the Jugoslavs. They have all been 
most amicable, and in one direction at least they may 
have agreeable results. M. Briand, we understand, 
has not only assured Herr Curtius that France will 
finally evacuate the Rhineland by the end of June, but 
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has shown himself conciliatory beyond expectation 
about the Saar. Franco-Italian relations are a harder 
nut to crack, even with the friendly help that the British 
Foreign Secretary is giving. 

* * * 

Mr. Henderson should be back from Geneva at the 
beginning of next week, and we may then expect the 
promised White Paper on the negotiations with Egypt. 
The breakdown last week was, of course, a great dis- 
appointment not only to Mr. Henderson (whose conduct 
of the Conference was admirable throughout) but to all 
except a minority of Die-hards and fribblers in this 
country. It was also, we have good reason to believe, a 
disappointment to many Egyptians, who were in favour 
of accepting our regime in the Sudan, even though they 
felt that we were not doing them full justice. But, 
despite the rejection of the treaty, the negotiations have 
not been an absolute failure. The Egyptian Nationalists 
learned, during their visit to London, a good deal that 
they had not realised—or would not realise—before 
about British public opinion and about the Labour 
Government. They left not in dudgeon, but in a spirit 
of genuine friendliness, which Nahas Pasha expressed in 
cordial words. And the door is still open for the 
conclusion of an Anglo-Egyptian treaty, when the 
Egyptians decide to take the substance of all they 
demanded in Egypt and abandon the shadow in the 
Sudan. 

* * * 

The Naval Treaty is now before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the American Senate. The proceedings 
are public, and the members of the delegation are being 
put through a merciless cross-examination by Senator 
Borah and his isolationist allies. Mr. Stimson opened 
on May 12th with a long statement and defence, which 
deserves a wide circulation in England as an example of 
the best kind of work done by the State Department in 
Washington. It embodied a full summary of the situ- 
ation in London as the American envoys found it, with 
an exposition of Great Britain’s special difficulties and 
her reductions in naval tonnage made since the Geneva 
Conference of 1927. In all this the Secretary of State 
showed remarkable frankness and generosity. He made 
it clear that the delegation had not gone with specific in- 
structions from President Hoover, and that its members 
were unanimous on all the major questions. Above all 
they had done invaluable service in their strenuous 
support of Mr. MacDonald’s effort to achieve the 
Three-Power agreement. The hearings of the Senate 
Committee are being reported at length in the press, and 
the American public is thus supplied with the facts and 
arguments as it could not be through the confusing 
dispatches from London during the Conference. The 
Senate has only a month to sit, and the ratification of 
the Treaty is hardly in doubt. The ensuing stage, 
however, will involve a debate throughout the country. 
The principle of parity having been established, to what 
extent should America build warships? That question 
will give Mr. Hoover the opportunity of making a stand 
on an issue which he regards as of the first importance. 

* * * 


The struggle between the Church of Rome and Lord 
Strickland in Malta is complicated by personal dissen- 
sions, which under a less egoistic Prime Minister might 
have been avoided. But so far as the main political 
issue is concerned, there can be no question about 
the considerations which must weigh with the 


British Government. The attempt of the Vatican to 
claim for itself secular power within the confines of a 
British colony cuts across all the fundamental principles 
of British administration, and it is obviously intolerable 
that the Maltese electorate should be forced into taking 
their voting orders from Rome. This is by no means 
the first occasion on which the clergy have endeavoured 
to interfere in purely secular matters in Malta, and it is 
all the more objectionable because there is evidence that 
it is inspired by the ambitions of Fascist Imperialism. 
The fact that the British Foreign Office has delayed 
in appointing a successor to the retiring British Minister 
to the Vatican, and has preferred to leave the Legation 
there in the charge of a youthful Chargé d’Affaires, 
would seem to show that it is not yet satisfied with the 
Vatican’s assurances about non-interference in Malta. 
We hope the Foreign Office will maintain this attitude 
until its anxieties have been more thoroughly allayed. 
* * * 


At the beginning of this week the Heimwehr of the 
Austrian Tyrol celebrated its tenth anniversary with an 
imposing display of armed forces and a series of in- 
flammatory speeches by the MHeimwehr leaders. 
Threats by the Heimwehr are no new feature in Austrian 
politics, but on this occasion they must be regarded 
rather more seriously than usual. Next week the 
Disarmament Law—in itself a mild and_ probably 
ineffectual measure—comes before the Austrian Parlia- 
ment. The declarations of the Heimwehr leaders that 
they have no intention of disarming and that they seek 
to replace the dictatorship of Destruction—that is, the 
dictatorship of the Marxists—by a dictatorship of 
Construction—that is, of the Fascists—are a direct 
challenge to the Austrian Government. Herr Schober, 
the Chancellor, has done wonders in preserving internal 
peace since he took office. It cannot be denied, however, 
that hitherto he has been able only to relieve, and not to 
remove, the state of tension which exists between the 
illegally armed forces of the Austrian Fascists and 
Socialists. The real struggle has yet to come and, what- 
ever confidence may be felt in Herr Schober’s firmness of 
purpose and sense of order, the summer months are 
likely to see a renewal of the Heimwehr attacks on the 
whole system of parliamentary government in Austria. 

* * * 


The Lords are ‘‘doing their damnedest’’ with the Coal 
Bill. The first change of substance they have made is 
the deletion of the power to impose district levies in aid 
of exports. The power to impose a national levy was 
struck out in the House of Commons, and the Lords 
have now removed the district levy as well. On several 
other points the Government have only escaped defeat 
by promising to consider changes in the present wording 
of the Bill. Another amendment, carried against the 
Government, excludes from the quota arrangements all 
coal produced by “ mixed ” undertakings for use 1n 
other sections of the business—for example, coal pro- 
duced for the use of a steel works forming part of the 
same concern. On this, which would render the entire 
quota system unworkable, the colliery owners are them- 
selves divided. Lord Melchett moved it, and was 


supported by Lord Gainford; while Lord Joicey, om 
behalf of the Durham owners, opposed. Equally serious 
was the destruction wrought on Wednesday, when Lord 
Gainford carried his amendment to delete the clauses 
setting up the Commission charged with the duty of 
bringing about amalgamation. The Duke of Northum- 
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berland then came in with a compromise, which the 
Lords accepted, to put the Board of Trade in place of 
the Commission. This plan, in theory, would keep the 
element of compulsion, but in practice the Board of 
Trade would have its hands securely tied. Whether the 
Commons will agree to it remains to be seen. But the 
Lords have not yet finished with the Bill, and when they 
have the wreckage may be so thorough that the Govern- 
ment will decide to insist on the reinstatement of all the 
important clauses. 
* * * 

The agricultural debate in the House of Commons last 
Monday was a gloomy affair. Mr. Buxton painted a 
dark picture of the state of British farming, and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, the Liberal member for Caithness, 
added more black. We all know only too well, of course, 
how serious the matter is. The trouble is to know what 
to do about it—or at least how to get any big remedy 
for agricultural discontents carried and put into opera- 
tion. Mr. Buxton is, as even his opponents admit, a 
good man struggling with adversity, and he has done 
what little he could. But no amount of pills will cure 
an earthquake. There were pleas from both sides of the 
House for removing agriculture from the domain of 
party politics, and Mr. Lloyd George gave strong 
support to the idea of a three-party conference. This 
is admirable in theory ; but does it offer much practical 
hope? The vast majority of the Conservatives put all 
their money on Protection for the farmers. To most of 
the Labour Party and the whole of the Liberals Pro- 
tection is anathema. On the other hand, both the 
Labour and the Liberal programmes go much farther in 
State interference than the Tories would consent to. 
But the Labour and Liberal programmes march pretty 
closely together, and a two-party conference should have 
little difficulty in coming to an agreement. It is 
unfortunate that the Government have their hands so 
full that they must leave agriculture to stew in its own 
juice. 

* * * 

The Education Bill is to be withdrawn, and reintro- 
duced in a new form in the very near future. It will now 
embody the scheme for special building grants to the 
non-provided schools and, perhaps, further provisions 
about the terms on which maintenance allowances are 
to be granted by the local authorities. It is stated that 
the Government hope to get the Bill through, in this 
enlarged form, during the present session; but that 
clearly depends on the progress made with measures 
that are already before the House. The Slum Clearance 
Bill is at present moving very slowly in Standing Com- 
mittee; the Transport Bill is not nearly done; the 
Consumers’ Council Bill is awaited by a host of zealous 
opponents. The formation of an additional Standing 
Committee may help to speed matters up; but even so 
the Education Bill’s prospects are none too bright. 
The Roman Catholics seem to be the only religious group 
likely to offer serious opposition to the proposals dealing 
with non-provided schools; and a good many people 
Suspect their bark to be worse than their bite. There 
will be some trouble over maintenance allowances, but 
probably none that cannot be easily met. Indeed, the 
Bill should not take very long, when once it gets before 
the House of Commons, though its fate in the House of 
Lords is quite another matter. The trouble is to get to it 
at all; and though the Government are clearly anxious 
to push on with it, existing measures are meeting with 
so much obstruction that it is impossible to be confident 
of its passing before the House rises. 

* * * 

Mr. John Wheatley’s sudden death is likely to leave 

the Clydesiders without a real leader ; for Mr. Wheatley, 


far more than Mr. Maxton, seems to have provided their 
driving force. From the time when he first rose to 
prominence as leader of the Labour group on the 
Glasgow City Council, Mr. Wheatley was always a force 
to be reckoned with, by friends and opponents alike. 
He had, in those earlier days, the reputation of a 
moderate; and when he first came to Parliament few 
could have foreseen his later career. He was from the 
start a specialist in housing problems, in connection 
with which he took a leading part in Glasgow even 
before the war. This specialism, and his infiuence with 
the Clyde group, carried him into the first Labour 
Cabinet as Minister of Health; and his Housing Act of 
1924 was, in home affairs, certainly the outstanding 
achievement of Mr. MacDonald’s Government in 1924. 
At that time, his Catholicism led him into a sharp 
confiict with the advocates of birth-control; but, apart 
from this, his work as Minister won him general praise 
within his party. Then came his breach with his late 
colleagues, and his dramatic withdrawal from the Front 
Bench because he wanted a more aggressive Socialist 
policy. This act led to his exclusion from the Cabinet 
in 1929, and he has been a sharp critic of the present 
administration, voting with the I.L.P. group as a rule 
and sometimes taking his own line against his successor 
at the Ministry of Health. As long as he lived, he was 
always a big potential foree—possibly the one man who 
had the power of making his late colleagues feel seriously 
uncomfortable. The I.L.P. rump is likely to be very 
much weakened by his death, and possibly the Labour 
Party itself may be weakened too. For the quarrel 
might have been mended, and Mr. Wheatley might have 
come back to the influence which his ability seemed to 
fit him to enjoy. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The chief event in 
Ireland this week has been the Spring Show. This is the 
farmers’ show. Farmers from all the four provinces 
exchange views and grumbles and misgivings. The 
agricultural situation is no less grave in Ireland than in 
England. The Free State Government is to some extent 
aware of the dangers, economic and political, of the 
farmers’ plight. Special attention was paid at the show 
to the differing qualities of soils, selection of seeds, and 
manuring. But a heavy increase of yield is no benefit to 
the grower if the crop cannot be sold at a profit. For 
example, in Northern Ireland at present a huge yield of 
potatoes cannot be sold at all owing to foreign compe- 
tition. On sounder lines was the help given towards 
improvement in the quality of pigs. Cattle and sheep 
have paid moderately in Ireland during the past two 
years, but pigs have been far the most profitable stock. 
Tillage seems doomed. This year oats, barley, and 
potatoes have not paid Irish farmers, except those who 
fed them to their stock. The middleman has been 
blamed, and no doubt takes an undue profit. Yet Dr. 
Johnson, that quintessence of common sense, inquired 
long ago into ‘‘the propriety of extruding all those whose 
agency and profit intervened between the manufacturer 
and the consumer,”’ and concluded that the abolition of 
the middleman would bring more loss than gain. Buta 
member of the Free State Government walking about 
the Spring Show must have heard enough to warn him 
that it behoved his party to do something convincing for 
the farmer. He would certainly hear that the Northern 
farmer has been de-rated, and might think it worth while 
to consider de-rating the Southern farmer also. It is a 
pity to run the risk of damaging the moral fibre of a 
class of the community still willing to work hard; but 
de-rating is probably as much better than protective 
tariffs as, in the world of industry, relief works are 
better than a dole. 
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INQUISITURIENT MINISTERS 


E cannot congratulate the Government on 

\ \) their performance with the Official Secrets 

Acts. We do not understand what reasoning 
—if it was reasoning at all—led them to put this 
monstrous engine in motion against the press. And the 
explanations given in the House of Commons by the 
Attorney-General and the Prime Minister leave us 
uncertain whether to laugh or to cry. It would be 
absurd to accuse the Prime Minister of intending to 
emulate the policies of Moscow or Rome, or to compare 
this case with that which moved Milton to wrath against 
the “ inquisiturient bishops” and other enthusiasts 
for censorship. But it is a sufficiently disturbing case. 
The action of the Government and the police was an 
unwarrantable interference with the liberty of the press 
and the subject, and if inquisiturient Ministers can 
interpret their duties in this way, there is danger 
ahead. We are glad to see that the whole of the London 
newspapers, including the Daily Herald, have joined in 
a protest to Mr. MacDonald and a demand for the 
amendment of the Official Secrets Acts. 

The facts of this episode are not in dispute. On 
May Ist three journals published statements to the 
effect that Gandhi’s arrest had been decided on, and 
the most explicit of them—which was in the Daily 
Chronicle—read as follows : 

[BY OUR POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
The Government of India is preparing, I understand, to take 
decisive action against Gandhi. 
His arrest is to be expected at any time. 


The matter is entirely within the province of the Government 
of India. 


Nevertheless, the latter has taken the precaution of ascer- 
taining the views of the Home Government before moving. 

The British Government has decided to support the Viceroy 
and his advisers. 

The matter was reviewed at some length at yesterday’s 
meeting of the Cabinet, and the conclusion was reached with 
natural regret. 

This at once roused the Prime Minister. He told 
Sir William Jowitt that, in the existing situation in 
India, he considered it “‘a gravely serious publication 
from which tragic consequences might ensue.” Recourse 
was accordingly had to the Official Secrets Acts of 1911 
and 1920. The former makes it an offence for any 
servant of the Crown to disclose any confidential informa- 
tion to an outsider. The latter empowers the police, 
where such disclosure is suspected, to question any person 
who may be supposed to know about the source of the 
statement, and makes that person guilty of an offence 
if he withholds any information. 

Police officers, then, were despatched to the three 
newspaper offices. From two they got no help. In 
the Attorney-General’s words, “‘ the editors gave assur- 
ances that the information which formed the basis of 
the statement had not been obtained from any improper 
source.”” The editor of the Daily Telegraph puts it a 
little more fully. He was, he says, “ strongly of opinion 
that no breach of the Official Secrets Acts had been 
committed in anything he had published. He declined 
the information for which he was asked, but took full 
responsibility upon himself for anything which appeared 
in his paper and gave a written assurance that no 
information had been obtained corruptly from a Civil 
Servant.” That finished that. But in the Daily 


Chronicle office the police had better luck. They 
extorted the name and address of the political corre- 
spondent, and put him through two close interrogations— 
lasting altogether some five hours, we are told—at his 
home. What exactly they got from him we do not 
know. The Attorney-General observed that it would 
not be proper for him to divulge the information to the 
House—whereat the House not unnaturally asked 
“Why not?” and equally naturally got no answer. 
He did say, however, that there was no truth in the 
report (which was widely believed) that a Cabinet 
Minister had given away the secret. And _ presently 
Mr. MacDonald made it clear that no Civil Servant had 
done so either. Who then was the villain of the piece? 
Nobody! There was no leakage in the proper sense at 
all, said the Prime Minister. The statement was a 
* construction,”’ but, he added, a construction which 
in the circumstances, was “‘ just about as bad as it 
possibly could be.” 

Why, in the name of all the Gods of Mystery, was 
it bad? Why should “tragic consequences” have 
been anticipated from a statement that the Government 
of India, with the approval of the British Government, 
were at last going to arrest Gandhi? The public, both 
in India and at home, had been prepared for Gandhi’s 
arrest at any moment for weeks past. Gandhi himself 
had been crying for it and using every art at his 
command to force the Viceroy’s hand. His followers 
and sympathisers were of the same mind, and were 
about as likely to see red over the imprisonment of the 
Mahatma as they would be over the grant of Dominion 
status. Gandhi, as we know, went off snug and happy 
in the restaurant-car of a passing train, and the 
Volunteers sang their “‘ Te Deum.” To have expected 
anything else, to read tragedy into this long-drawn-out 
comedy, was one of the most singular misreadings of 
a situation that we have ever heard of in a responsible 
statesman. The epithet “‘ gravely serious ’’ may perhaps 
be welcomed as a notable addition to the rather dull 
list of superlatives in the English language. But as 
a description of the Daily Chronicle’s paragraph it 
is gravely ludicrous. We cannot see any justification 
for breaking this journalistic butterfly on the wheel 
of the law. 

But that is not all there is to be said about the 
blunder committed by the Government. An Official 
Secrets Act of some sort is, no doubt, necessary in 
the public interest. But its terms require very close 
scrutiny, and a scrutiny of the Act of 1920 must leave 
any plain Englishman in a state of some alarm, which 
will not be lessened, we think, by the events we are 
considering and the Attorney-General’s excuses. This 
is what the Attorney-General said about section 6 and 
the offence of withholding information from the police: 


The House will observe that this offence differs fundamentally 
from an ordinary charge; there, a person accused or suspected 
of an offence is under no obligation to say anything and may 
consequently rightly resent interrogation. Here a person }s 
not accused of any offence, but an offence is committed if— 
and only if—he does not comply with the statutory duty of 
giving all the information in his power. This drastic power 


should, in my view, be used sparingly and only where serious 
issues are involved. 


There will be few indeed to disagree with his view. 
But if Ministers are to be the judges of what constitutes 
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a “serious issue,” and if they are going to judge as 
they have judged in this case, then the sooner they are 
docked of their ‘‘ drastic power” the better for them 
and the rest of us. Nor is there any guarantee that 
the power will only be used sparingly. Mr. MacDonald 
and Sir William Jowitt, in whom no one had suspected 
any inclination to play the Fascist or the Bolshevik, 
have given us a shock. They, or others, may presently 
give us more, if they develop a taste for suppressing 
information that seems, for reasons good or bad, not 
merely prejudicial to the public interest but incon- 
yenient to the Government. 

British newspaper editors are not fools or knaves 
who do not know how to respect confidences. In 
point of fact, they are always expending care in keeping 
secret what ought to be kept secret. But it is prepos- 
terous that they and their staffs should be forbidden 
to put two and two together and say the answer is 
four, simply because the politicians require it to be 
nought. When the Act was passing through the House 
of Commons, the present Lord Chief Justice (as the 
Daily News pertinently reminds us) scoffed at the idea 
that it had anything to do with the press. Alas for 
the vanity of Parliamentary wishes! We have now 
seen how it can actually serve the purpose of a quasi- 
censorship. Such a control over the press is not 
necessary—and indeed it is intolerable—at any rate 
in times of peace. Nor surely is it necessary that any 
private citizen should be subject to the inquisitions 
and the pains and penalties prescribed in the section 
which the Attorney-General so solemnly expounded on 
Monday. We can think of no more desirable task for 
the Law Officers of the Crown than the drafting of 
a new Official Secrets Act. 


A EUROPEAN SURVEY 


Paris : May 11th. 
OMETHING like order is gradually returning to 
S Europe despite the constant upheavals that break 
Continental tranquillity at this or that point. The 
recent tour of Herr Schober, the Chancellor of Austria, was 
highly significant. It indicated that Austria is recovering 
its confidence and realises that it has an important role. 
Compared with the old Empire, Austria is a little country, 
but hinges on which large doors turn may be small. Hitherto, 
Austria’s chief preoccupation has been to continue to live at 
all; but it is now taking courage, and, curiously enough, 
is being solicited by the Great Powers. Now that one 
comes to think of it, it is obvious that Austria has quite a 
number of excellent diplomatic cards, and nobody wishes 
to be unfriendly. 

Geographically and diplomatically, Austria stands in the 
centre of Europe. It is a political bridgehead. With Ger- 
many it has ties of blood, of language, and of culture. 
Hence the demand for the Anschluss—the union of the two 
German-speaking countries. The treaties of Versailles and 
of Saint-Germain forbade this union. The French would 
be unyielding in their opposition to it; they would consider 
it ironical that the result of the war should be the aggrandise- 
ment of Germany. Yet nobody can fight successfully 
against the logic of events, and if Austria is not viable it 
will infallibly be absorbed in the German Reich. The 
interest of France, therefore, is to make Austria viable, 
That is the only specific against the Anschluss. 

This simple fact has been appreciated by the diplomatists. 


When Herr Schober came to Paris he was received with 
surprising warmth and was accorded the highest honours 
of the Republic. The Quai d’Orsay could not do enough 
to express its desire to help Austria—and particularly to 
favour the international loan of which Austria was talking 
when I was in Vienna last year. Austria is now liberated 
from the liabilities which made a loan almost impossible. 
Certainly France did not bluntly ask Herr Schober to 
renounce the Anschluss, but renunciation is implied in his 
visit to Paris. 

When he went to Berlin, the German Government showed 
its anxiety to strengthen the bonds with Austria, for Austria 
may prove to be a useful political asset. When he came 
to Paris, the French Government was equally desirous of 
placating Austria to prevent the Anschluss. When he was 
in Rome, the Italian Government, which would be alarmed 
at the prolongation of Germany to the Brenner, likewise 
proclaimed its amity for Austria. When he was in London, 
the British Government by its behaviour made it clear 
that it would deprecate any disturbance of the status quo 
in Central Europe. Thus, for various reasons, the good will 
of the Great Powers must be extended to Austria. The 
diplomatic strength of Austria lies in its maintenance of the 
idea of the Anschluss, with an equal maintenance, in fact, of 
Austrian independence. The Anschluss policy, both in its 
positive and its negative aspect, is a powerful lever in the 
hands of Austria. There is in it a point of menace, though 
any serious threat of the Anschluss would destroy Austria’s 
diplomatic weapon. 

It is to be remarked that, as between the smaller countries 
of Czechoslovakia and Hungary, the Austrian Republic, 
preserving its independence, has a part to play. It stands, 
as it were, between the chief representative of the Little 
Entente and the most active representative of the aggrieved 
European nations. Hungary was the partner of Austria in 
the Empire, and Czechoslovakia came within the borders 
of the Empire. They stand for opposing conceptions of 
European policy; and, between them, Austria stands for 
the spirit of compromise. Altogether, I find the situation 
of Austria on the diplomatic map of Europe extraordinarily 
interesting; Europe as a whole has need of Austria, and 
although Herr Schober may be excused if he smiled in his 
beard at his easy success on his tour of the capitals, the 
European Powers cannot afford to withhold their assistance 
from Austria. 

For the Central European countries the problem of 
reparations has at last been satisfactorily solved in the final 
meetings at Paris. It has also been solved for the creditors 
of Germany by the little ceremony at the Quai d’Orsay at 
which the Ambassadors of Great Britain, Italy, and 
Belgium announced the ratification of the Young Plan. 
Germany, on its side, has ratified the accords, and therefore 
the plan is now actually in operation. This date, which is 
of great interest to Europe, since it marks a new stage in 
the liquidation of the war, had of course been foreseen. 
Eighteen months ago a firm proposition for such a settlement 
was made, but there have been moments when it seemed 
impossible to reach an agreement. Yet everybody felt that 
an agreement was necessary; Europe could not continue to 
live provisionally, in a long-drawn-out state of expectation. 
Everybody was tired of the abnormal conditions. It was 
high time, nearly twelve years after the fighting, that the 
volume of the war should be closed. To persist in living as 
though we were still in the Armistice days—not actually 
fighting, but not yet at peace—was wearisome as well as 
stupid. Europe wanted to look forward, and not, like 
Lot’s wife, to look back on the blazing city from which it 
had escaped. This perpetual dwelling by the politicians on 
the past corresponded to no reality in the present. There 
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had been nothing more foolish in history than this voluntary 
petrifaction. At last the delay became unbearable, and 
we may now take it that we shall presently be able to forget 
the protracted Armistice, and see what we can make of the 
peace that is about to begin. 

Two immediate consequences are assured. The first is 
the evacuation of the Rhineland. In a month and a half, 
it is to be hoped, the foreign troops will leave German soil. 
The Allies certainly cannot claim that they have dealt 
generously in this respect with a defeated enemy. No doubt 
the politicians, who postponed the evacuation as long as 
they could, will take some credit to themselves for with- 
drawing their armies before the fifteen years arbitrarily 
fixed by the Versailles Treaty have expired. That is the 
way of politicians—to make a virtue of necessity, and to 
boast of their adoption of measures which they have resisted 
as long as possible. In almost any circumstances the 
occupation would have come to the end of its tether, and 
we may now judge more clearly the absurd proposals of 
Marshal Foch and others, who were incapable of distinguish- 
ing between war and peace. Well, they must be allowed 
to cheer themselves; but I, for one, will refrain from 
cheering them. 

Then the International Bank will begin its operations at 
Basle. There can be no doubt about the relative success 
of the reparations loan which should be floated by the end 
of the month. The amount is comparatively small and 
will be covered without difficulty. Small as it is, it intro- 
duces the principle of the commercialisation of the debt. 
France will be the chief country to gain. It will take over 
half of the total, and more than three-quarters of the sum 
available for the creditor countries. Germany, too, will 
gain greatly in that a third of the total will be applied to its 
internal needs. It is not in these proportions that the loan 
will be taken up by the respective countries. To insist on 
this criticism would be unwise. It is in the common interest, 
without undue regard to the division of the loan and the 
allocation of the proceeds, that every effort should be put 
forth to establish what may prove to be a most valuable 
precedent. There are here the beginnings of European 
solidarity—and solidarity in this matter is so desirable that 
we need not scrutinise too closely the distribution of the 
financial benefits. 

If we turn to the Franco-Italian situation once more, we 
shall at least find a new appreciation of the necessity of 
arrangements which will extinguish a dangerous rivalry. 
Hitherto there has been a reluctance to come to grips with 
the Franco-Italian question. Those who have most vaunted 
the method of personal contacts, and have practised that 
method with regard to the ex-enemy countries, have un- 
questionably neglected it in regard to Italy. There has 
been much provocation on the Italian side, and there have 
repeatedly been incidents which, in the pre-war days, would 
have been treated as of the utmost gravity. Sometimes one 
wonders whether there is really a change for the better; 
events which would once have perturbed all Europe occur 
far more frequently now, but it is the fashion to gloss 
them over. The clash of the two Mediterranean Powers 
can no longer be disguised. The Naval Conference brought 
it into the light. Without a Franco-Italian accord a Five- 
Power naval pact was impossible, and even the Three-Power 
naval pact may be wrecked at any moment if Italy pursues, 
as it shows its intention of pursuing, naval plans that will 
go some ways towards establishing the parity on sea which 
it claims. 

It should be frankly stated that, despite the conversations 
of Mr. Henderson and M. Briand, the French view is that 
passions should be allowed to cool before the problem is 
again tackled. If anything is to be done it ought to be 


done quietly, for another open diplomatic defeat would make 
the case more hopeless. A timid approach to the specific 
issues will doubtless be made, and if, indeed, there were an 
agreement on some specific issue the atmosphere might be 
improved. But, on the other hand, the specific issues would 
automatically disappear if there were friendlier sentiments 
on both sides of the Alps. When the Entente Cordiale 
(whose consequences need not be considered) changed the 
relations of Great Britain and France, it was not the specific 
agreements which were important, but the new attitudes 
of each country to the other. 

Obviously, to precipitate the meeting of the preparatory 
commission of disarmament would, in present circumstances, 
be ill-advised, for there is no prospect of any serious steps 
being taken. Before everything, France and Italy must 
compose their quarrels, That is the paramount need of 
Europe. It would be lamentable to arrive at a reconciliation 
and a settlement in one quarter merely to find that there 
are irreducible antagonisms in another quarter. It is the 
more regrettable in that the Franco-Italian quarrel is purely 
concerned with prestige. In substance, it is caused by the 
determination of Italy to rank with France, and the desire 
of France to rank above Italy. Whether the questionnaire 
of M. Briand on the idea of a European Federation will 
mend matters remains to be seen. If it is an idle gesture 
it may exacerbate them. If it is intended seriously, it must 
be accompanied by Franco-Italian conversations which shall 
be directed on both sides by a genuine wish for complete 
accord. Such a desire would presuppose a readiness to 
make sacrifices. Many things in the French, as well as the 
Italian, conception of European policy would have to go. 
The transformation of political thought would have to be far 
more profound than is generally supposed, even by students 
of international affairs. SisLEY HuDDLEsTON. 


THE LIMITS OF SOCIALISM 


GOOD deal has been written, especially since 
A Mr. Snowden’s Budget speech, in support of the 
view that this country has now reached the limits 
of what is sometimes called “ insular Socialism.” In other 
words, it is being urged that neither Great Britain, nor 
any other country acting in isolation, can afford to take 
any drastic steps towards the re-distribution of wealth on 
a more equal and equitable basis, because the country 
which attempts to do this without the collaboration of its 
neighbours will inevitably hamper itself in the struggle for 
world markets, and dry up the very sources of the wealth 
which it is seeking to re-distribute. Obviously, if this view 
is even half right, it must have very important morals, 
of which a Labour Government above all others is under 
an obligation to take notice; and it is accordingly being 
pressed upon Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues with all 
the force and eloquence its upholders can command. 

But is it true, or even half-true? That there is in it 
something of substance no one is likely to deny. If, for 
example, the Government were to attempt the enforcement 
of minimum rates of wages considerably above the actual 
rates now being paid in our export trades, it is obvious 
that British manufacturers would be handicapped in 
competition with those of other countries, and that the 
immediate result would be an increase in the numbers of 
the unemployed. The same thing would happen if the 
Government were to impose additional taxes falling directly 
on the cost of production, and were to use the proceeds for 
an increase in the social services. These measures might 


have the laudable object of placing more purchasing power 
in the hands of the workers, and thus stimulating home 
demand; but no responsible person supposes that, if they 
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were put into force alone, they would really have this effect. 
The higher wages would be counteracted by decreased 
employment; and the expanded social services, if they 
did not produce the same effect, would probably lead to 
a vigorous attempt by employers to keep down their costs 
by reducing wages. 

It is, then, in the first place true enough that this country 
cannot afford to pursue a wage policy that takes no account 
of the levels of production costs in other parts of the world. 
And it is also true that, if we desire to expand our social 
services without setting up undesirable reactions on wages 
or employment, we must find means of doing so without 
levying additional taxes in such a way as to add to the costs 
of production. It may be granted, in addition, that this 
js not at all an easy thing to do; for, though taxes on incomes 
do not fall directly on costs, no one denies that they may 
to some extent react indirectly so as to affect them. 

Is, then, the case against “ insular Socialism ’? made out? 
If it is, we are in a bad way indeed, for more than one reason. 
For any rapid approach to more equal distribution of 
incomes by common consent of the leading industrial nations 
seems to involve even more difficulties than, say, naval 
disarmament or the abandonment of high tariffs by inter- 
national agreement; and we have cause to know that neither 
of these is an easy thing to secure. Moreover, it is quite 
certain that the political pressure in this country towards 
more equal distribution will grow stronger rather than 
weaker, and that, whatever Government may be in office, 
we shall continue to pay out more money in pensions, 
allowances and services of various sorts, and to raise the 
means of doing this by taxation. Even if it could be shown 
that this course is economically unsound, the demonstration 
of its unsoundness would no more stop politicians from 
doing it than Mr. Norman Angell was able to stop the 
European War by proving conclusively that it would not 
pay. 

Great Britain is not, however, in our view yet in the 
unfortunate situation which the critics of “‘ insular Socialism ” 
suppose her to have reached. She can, we believe, advance 
considerably further along the road of re-distribution without 
the evil economic consequences that are feared, provided 
that our statesmen set about their task in the right way. 
We are not suggesting that this right way is to go on adding 
indefinitely to the general burden of direct taxation, on the 
doctrinaire ground that the income tax does not affect 
costs. Direct taxation has, indeed, very great advantages 
over indirect; and where we must increase tax burdens 
we had certainly better do so by taxing incomes than, say, 
commodities. But the point that it is essential for us to 
bear in mind is that the rate and the yield of a tax are two 
very different things. Our taxes to-day have to be high 
in rate because their yield is low; and their yield is low 
because we are making quite inadequate use of the industrial 
resources that are at our command. The vital need is to 
increase the yield of taxes; and the possibility of a large 
expansion in the social services depends far more on a better 
yield of taxation than on a higher rate. 

But how are we to do this? The yield of our taxes is 
low precisely because many of our workers are not working, 
many of our productive resources unused or used far below 
their full capacity, and some trades at any rate working at 
cut prices that leave many firms little or no margin of profit. 
Especially in the export trades, we seem able to increase 
our output only if we cut our price; and, especially in the 
home market, we seem able to increase profits only if we 
restrict production. Both these facts point clearly to the 
same cause. Our costs of production are too high, in 
relation to the general level of world costs. 


Now, for many of our manufacturers, the obvious 
conclusion to be drawn from this situation is that our wages 
are too high, and that, if wages could be reduced, demand 
would improve and profits recover in all trades the satis- 
factory level which they have maintained only in certain 
lines of business during recent years. But this is a wholly 
unwarrantable view. If we reduced the level of our wages, 
it is clear that we could do this only at the cost of lowering 
the working-class standard of living; for we should not 
be able to buy more cheaply the things which we import, 
and these make up a large part of the budget of the 
working-class household. Nor would reduced wages cause 
a corresponding fall in the prices even of home-produced 
commodities; for these depend largely on imported 
materials. But a reduction in the standard of life for the 
workers is precisely what we set out to avoid; for the object 
under discussion is that of raising working-class buying 
power by a more even distribution of incomes. Moreover, 
a fall in wages would evidently react on demand in the 
trades producing for home consumption, and thus tend to 
offset any expansion in exports by a diminution of sales 
at home. 

What then are we to do? The true conclusion of the 
whole argument is that we must, at all costs, improve our 
efficiency as producers. We must produce more cheaply, 
not by the illusory method of paying less wages for the 
same production, but by increasing the productivity of 
industry. It is sometimes suggested that even if we Were 
to do this it would be of no avail, because the capacity of 
the market is limited, and even at lower prices no greatly 
increased quantity of commodities could be sold. This 
view is at the bottom of the opposition to “ rationalisation ” 
on the ground that it is certain to increase unemployment. 
But, even if rationalisation is likely for the time to add to 
the numbers of the unemployed, it is certainly not true 
that the demand for all things is inelastic. It is true that, 
if we can really produce goods more cheaply, we shall be 
able to sell more of them both at home and abroad. 

It is, however, essential to realise that, in the home 
market, the result cannot be achieved if wages are reduced. 
High wages are essential to high production; and low 
wages and low production go together. We do not interpret 
Mr. Snowden’s declaration against a further increase of taxes 
next year as involving a check to the process of re-distributing 
wealth. We understand it rather as an indication that 
the means of pursuing this policy must be sought chiefly 
in improving the efficiency of industry. And, if this 
interpretation is correct, it implies, on the part of the 
Government, not a surrender to Liberalism or a relaxation 
of effort, but rather an intensified campaign with the object 
of speeding up the necessary work of industrial reorganisation. 

The policy of Socialism, as we understand it, is very far 
from being summed up in a mere extension of the scope of 
the social services. Most Socialists doubtless desire to see 
these services greatly extended; but that is a desire which 
they share with many who are not Socialists at all—with 
Miss Rathbone for example and with many Liberals and 
with reformers of all sorts. The Socialist, however, is of all 
these people least likely to be dismayed if economists try 
to prove to him that these things cannot be done “ under 
capitalism.”” Such a demonstration, so far from causing 
him to relax his efforts, will only make him more eager to 
end, or at least to amend, a system which, on the admission 
of its own defenders, leads to such untoward results. If 
private enterprise cannot admit better distribution, he will 
say, the private enterprise must go, or at least be modified 
by the infusion of a different system. 

In taking this stand, surely the Socialist is largely in the 
right. The inability of our present economic system to 
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stand a more even distribution of wealth is demonstrably 
due to its own shortcomings. It does not produce enough 
“‘ surplus ” to provide the means for a satisfactory distri- 
bution. It is not efficient enough: it does not produce 
enough for each unit of effort that it uses up; and for this 
reason it leaves a great deal of potential effort unused. 
It has had, during the past dozen years, ample opportunities 
of putting its house in order; and it has not used them— 
often indeed it has lamentably abused them. Has not the 
time come to try another method ? 

We are not, of course, suggesting that the time is ripe 
for any dramatic plunge into the seas of State Socialism- 
That is, for the present, outside the realm of practical 
politics. But that the time has come for the State to apply 
considerably more pressure in order to bring about the 
reorganisation of industry, we think the financial situation 
of the country does plainly show. Brains and capital must 
be applied to bring our industries up to modern standards. 
Employers must be got to act as units in a co-ordinated 
scheme instead of playing a lone hand. Restrictive Trade 
Union rules, where they exist, must be modified equally with 
other restrictive or obsolete business practices. In short, 
so far from having reached the limits of “ insular Socialism,” 
this country is really at a point where a substantial dose 
of constructive Socialism is its greatest economic need. 


CURIOSITY 


R. DESMOND MacCARTHY, writing the other 
M day of the decline of Scott’s popularity, observed : 
“Of course, he still has thousands of more 
elderly readers who love him because while reading them 
they slip back into a restful static world, free from worries 
and complications. But this, of course, is not a form of 
esthetic or intellectual appreciation.” Every one will agree 
that to love an author merely for the sake of old associations 
is no more an esthetic or intellectual pleasure than to 
love a place or an object for the same reason. There is 
scarcely anything on earth that cannot give us pleasure if 
it calls up memories of pleasures. I myself like the smell 
of rotting flax because it is associated in my memory 
with holidays spent on a farm during childhood. Ortheris, 
if I remember right, broiled by the Indian sun, could remem- 
ber nothing on earth more beautiful than a London slum 
and the smell of stale beer. An aspidistra, as well as a rose, 
may be the occasion of these transports. Millais’s ““ Bubbles ” 
may have more of the beauties of association for many 
people than “ Mona Lisa.” For an ugly or an indifferent 
thing may conjure up in the memory an enchanted world 
on which sun, moon, and stars shone with an incomparable 
splendour. 

While this is so, however, there are few people, I imagine, 
with even the beginnings of a critical mind, who do not 
instinctively discriminate between the pleasures they 
derive from associations and the pleasures they derive from 
a beautiful book or place or object independently of these 
associations. A man may be reminded, for instance, by 
hearing a vulgar hymn of a happy childhood, with an aged 
nurse crooning an infant to sleep in a strange house while 
summer daylight was still golden on the far side of the 
blinds; and he may have such tender associations with the 
hymn that he does not like to hear it ill spoken of. But 
he knows perfectly well that the line : 

For the Bible tells me so 
is not literature, and that the air that is sung to it is not 
music. If we are happy, more than half our happiness lies 
outside the world of zsthetic and intellectual pleasures. At 
the same time, it would be a mistake to try to dissociate 
altogether the pleasures of association from those of zsthetic 


and intellectual enjoyment. Association can never make 
beautiful—except in relation to the individual—a thing 
that is in itself ugly or vulgar; but it can undoubtedly 
reinforce and, perhaps, redouble the beauty of what is 
already beautiful. Take the Psalms or The Messiah, for 
instance. The opening of the twenty-third Psalm is, most 
people will agree, sufficiently beautiful to delight as literature 
even those who are indifferent to its theology. Yet the 
delight is surely intensest for those to whom it is not only 
a lovely imaginative pattern but a key opening a door into 
the riches of a vanished world. There are, indeed, three 
different pleasures to be obtained from the poem—the 
pleasure of association, the pleasure of xsthetic enjoyment, 
and the pleasure of the man who finds in it the perfect 
expression of his faith. Much the same is true of The 
Messiah and of the great churches. In regard to them, an 
ezsthete is only half an Epicurean, for he obtains from them 
only half the pleasure they are capable of giving. 

Even in our enjoyment of the secular arts, I suspect, 
we are dependent on association for far more pleasure than 
is generally realised. Shakespeare and Milton are most 
ardently loved by those who were intoxicated by their 
speech, their images and their music during the responsive 
years of early life. There is an age at which, above all other 
ages, the human being can become steeped in noble language, 
and, if his mind does not take the tinge then, it will never 
take it. Individual words and phrases trail clouds of 
associations in the memory, so that to read a great book 
is to be young again. I doubt if any one who did not enjoy 
Shakespeare before he was twenty will ever fully enjoy 
him. Mr. Sherriff, the author of Journey’s End, recently saw 
Hamlet for the first time, and he confesses that he could 
make little of it. To him Shakespeare spoke an alien tongue : 
the tradition had not been absorbed into his blood in youth; 
and its beauty was a puzzle for lack of long intimacy. Litera- 
ture even at its greatest cannot be enjoyed to the full by a 
perfectly fresh mind, devoid of associations with the ancient 
tradition of speech. These associations are obviously 
different in kind from the associations that are purely 
personal, such as the association of the smell of rotting flax 
with a happy childhood in the country. But, in either case, 
it seems reasonably clear that we never enjoy a thing so 
much as when our past selves and our present selves share 
in the enjoyment. In the one case, the present self 
enjoys the smell only through the past self. In the other 
the past self and the present self are coadjutors in happiness. 
This last, I think, is what happens when we enjoy Sir Walter 
Scott. There is, as Mr. MacCarthy admits, plenty in the 
Waverley Novels to enjoy, but we might not be able to 
enjoy it to-day if our past selves were not there to open 
the gates for us. 

The truth is, there is always an element of illusion in our 
enjoyment of the arts. There is the illusion of the past 
with its associations, which adds to our enjoyment of the long- 
accepted masterpieces. And there is the illusion of curiosity, 
which produces masterpieces almost every season only to 
fade as a rule like the phantom creations of a magician. 
Antiquity may deceive us into overestimating a book or a 
picture, but novelty is an even greater deceiver. Curiosity 
takes a new form in every generation, and the latest curiosity 
always seems the most wonderful. Thus, every age creates 
its own contemporary gods who are doomed to sink to the 
level of common mortality as soon as the curiosity that 
deified them has faded. This practice of deifying contem- 
poraries has grown, I think, since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Since the French Revolution, indeed, 
‘movements ” have become increasingly common in the 
arts, and each movement has been a challenge to the past 
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to a degree beyond anything that was known in previous 
centuries. The ‘‘ movement ”’ was for a long time commoner 
in France than in England, but now it seems to be an almost 
universal phenomenon. Thus the love of novelty, which 
always played a great part in fashions in the arts as in 
clothes, has probably more influence in the formation of 
artistic taste to-day than it has ever before had in history. 
It would be easy to write a defence of the love of novelty, 
for is it not one of the most ancient sources of human pleasure ? 
But the pleasure we derive from novelty is even less “a 
form of esthetic or intellectual appreciation” than the 
pleasure we derive from association. If we need to dis- 
tinguish between what is really esthetic in our appreciation 
of Scott and what is due chiefly to our love of slipping back 
into the past, we need still more to distinguish between 
what is really esthetic in our appreciation of modern writers 
and what is due to our love of plunging into the curiosities of 
the present—of sharing the communal excitement about new 
forms and new ideas, which in another few years may seem 
older than the unities of Greek drama and the Ten 
Commandments. 

For contemporaries often owe their greatest fame to what 
is temporary rather than to what is permanent in their work. 
Their ideas fit in, like the ideas of politicians, with changes 
for which the world is preparing—with a passing reaction 
or revolution in opinions about society or morals or religion— 
and hence for the time being they are important. But to be 
a disseminator of ideas is not the same thing as being an 
artist, and orthodoxy and heresy are alike unavailing as 
aids to immortality. 

Meanwhile, the love of novelty enables us to take a pleasure 
in the work of many contemporary writers such as no suc- 
ceeding age will be able to take. There are thousands of 
people who open a newly-crowned masterpiece with something 
of the excitement with which Keats first read Chapman’s 
Homer. They read it with a bias as strong as the bias of 
association, and enjoy an eagerness of curiosity which is to 
them scarcely distinguishable from sesthetic enjoyment 
itself. There was a time when men read Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in this mood; did not Walter Pater himself, the most 
sensitive critic of the age, praise her? She was, as they say, 
a dynamic author—for her time. But even an author 
without ideas may win this temporary fame—a fame 
endorsed by the leading critics of the moment—because the 
fashion has set in in a particular direction. Criticism, like 
the general mind, is capable of being blinded by fashion and 
by association, and, indeed, there has probably never lived 
a critic who was not in some measure diverted from pure 
criticism either by his curiosity about what was new or 
by his love of the past. Over this we need not grieve. 
Critics would be worse critics if they were perfect ssthetic 
critics, for they would then be inhuman. At the same time, 
they should do their utmost to be inhuman — to judge 
Seott and Mr. Joyce alike in a perfect vacuum of estheticism 
—knowing full well that this is impossible. 7%, 


STOPPING THE ROT 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HE loss due to the decay of pit-props in mines adds 
considerable weight to the burden of “* overheads ” 
which already bows down the back of the coal- 

mining industry. In damp mines decay is often remarkably 
rapid. Renewal costs are high. Steel props, which, like 
steel golf club shafts, are in many cases tending to replace 
the articles made of timber, involve a heavy capital outlay 
which many mines are at present in no position to afford. 
The most hopeful way of reducing this unproductive 


expenditure is to cut at the roots of the trouble—to attack 
the fungi which set up the rots responsible for decay. 

Fungi were once taken seriously only by ridiculed toad- 
stool-hunters. One of the first British fungus enthusiasts 
wrote, as late as 1887, “* the individual who desires to engage 
in the study of fungi must boldly face a great deal of scorn. 
No fad or hobby is esteemed so contemptible as that of the 
*fungus-hunter’ or ‘toadstool eater.’” ‘This popular 
sentiment,” the writer added somewhat bitterly, “is very 
curious. If it were human—that is, universal—one would 
be inclined to set it down as a sort of instinct, and reverence 
it accordingly. But it is not human—it is merely British.” 
Now fungi have an important science to themselves. They 
are the special study of the mycologist, who, though his 
scierze and his very existence is largely unknown, is working 
steadily to increase the efficiency of the coal-mining industry, 
and of all others in which timber plays a part, by checking 
the wastage due to the appetites of fungi. 

A series of tests is now in progress in the Midlands to 
compare the behaviour of ordinary props with those subjected 
to a special treatment prescribed by the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory at Princes Risborough. Pit-props 
treated with various antiseptic salts have been placed in 
mines where timber rots rapidly, and these are being carefully 
watched and compared with untreated props. The results 
will point the way, it is believed, to considerable economies 
in renewal costs. 

These experiments are the outcome of several years’ hard 
work on the testing of various wood preservatives. There 
are many on the market, and some of them are worthless, 
while others can only be used under special circumstances. 
The first duty of a preservative is to poison and destroy the 
offending fungus. It must also penetrate deep into the wood, 
and must often be forced into it under strong pressure. 
Different types of wood, of course, react differently to the 
various preservatives. The Princes Risborough scientists 
are engaged in laying down a series of standard tests for 
preservatives. Since the Empire Marketing Board made a 
grant to the laboratory with the object of stimulating its 
development as an Empire timber research centre, a special 
point is to be made of testing the reactions of various lesser- 
known Empire timbers to preservatives—a subject of great 
importance in damp, tropical countries where decay is often 
extremely rapid and timber needs continual renewal. 

No one has been bold enough to produce an estimate of 
the loss caused every year by “ dry-rot.” Yet few owners of 
large buildings feel altogether secure from its stealthy attack, 
and few old houses are free from its havoc. The cost of 
replacing rotted timber is often enormous. It is on record 
that the total cost of damage caused by dry-rot in a big 
mansion belonging to a millionaire who died recently was in 
the neighbourhood of £20,000. When the decay is wide- 
spread in a house, often the cheapest way to deal with it is 
to pull the house down and rebuild. Dry-rot is caused by 
one species of fungus only out of many hundreds which 
attack timber both living and dead. There are many more 
which have never even been named. In most tropical 
parts of the Empire the problem has hardly been touched, 
though there it is often of more importance than in temperate 
climates. Timber-attacking fungi have been studied for a 
much longer period both in Germany and in the United 
States, where a good deal more is now known about them 
than in this country. 

A doctor’s first consideration is correct diagnosis ; similarly, 
identification of the causal fungus is the first step to be taken 
by the timber mycologist who is called in to “ stop the rot,” 
in the literal sense of the phrase. To the layman, who sees 
nothing but the rotted and discoloured results of their 
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destructiveness, the damage done by various quite different 
fungi looks much alike, and, once classified into broad groups 
—‘ brown rots,” for instance—individual members of the 
group appear as alike as acorns. The scientist identifies 
them by transplanting a small cutting from the growing 
fungus on to an artificial ‘‘ medium,” such as malt extract. 
Here it grows so luxuriously as t» develop to the full the 
peculiar characteristics of its species. It is then compared 
with neatly docketed specimens in a fungus museum in which 
as many timber fungi as possible are kept permanently 
growing in huge test tubes arranged in a heated cabinet. 
Just as no two human thumbs have the same markings, no 
two species of fungi grow alike in culture ; and so, if the fungus 
in question gives a growth similar to any of the specimens 
in the museum, it can at once be identified. 

The value of correct identification was brought out in a 
recent study of the deterioration of some Sitka Spruce 
shipments. Sitka Spruce is a valuable aeroplane timber. 
Fungal infection, therefore, in however slight a degree, 
makes it almost valueless. Cultures of the fungus were made 
and compared with specimens specially sent over from North 
America. One of these was seen to be identical with the 
marauding fungus, which proved to belong to a species that 
is unknown in Great Britain and that does not attack living 
trees. It was therefore clear that infection could not have 
taken place either when the tree was standing or after it 
reached this country, but in the timber yards or during 
lumbering in the country of origin. Here, then, was the 
point where preventative measures had to be applied. 

Fungi and insects share the honours as eaters of wood and 
destroyers of timber. The study of each fills a separate 
province, but the boundaries march together and the 
territories often overlap. It is known that many insects 
are responsible only for ‘* secondary ” damage; that is, they 
attack a tree only when it is weak from disease or some other 
cause, just as certain germs attack us only when we are “ run 
down.” Sometimes, it now appears, a fungus first blazes 
the trail and the insect follows in its mucous wake. 

** She was a good cook, as cooks go; and as cooks go, she 
went.” Like many of our human problems, the perennial 
joke and recurrent tragedy epitomised in Saki’s famous 
epigram has been satisfactorily solved by the insect world. 
The wood-wasp Sirex keeps a cook inside its body. The 
female wasp has a long ovipositor which she thrusts deep 
into the tree-trunk, and down which she slides her eggs. 
Near the base of the ovipositor is a little gland containing 
small pieces of fungus. These become attached to the shell 
of the egg as it is despatched down the ovipositor. On 
reaching the timber, the fungus cuttings at once start to 
grow and spread through the wood. In so doing they soften 
the woody tissue and prepare a damp and squashy meal of 
half-digested fibre which is well suited to the digestive system 
of the wood-wasp’s grub. By the time the grub has hatched, 
the meal is nicely prepared. ‘The tooth of ingratitude, 
however, is no less keen in the insect world than in our own. 
The only reward meted out to the fungus is to be eaten along 
with the meal it has prepared. Historians in search 
of analogies to apply to discarded patriots and public 
benefactors might find inspiration in the fate of this fungus. 


Correspondence 
TAXATION AND INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The letter which you publish from my friend Mr. E. S. P. 
Haynes helps us to understand the difficult muddle into which 
we have drifted. Mr. Haynes complains, and so do I, that the 
non-industrial community should be taxed to provide social 


services for industrial workers, but he ought, I think, to sub- 
divide the non-industrial classes a little more carefully. 

These people consist in ever-growing numbers of those who 
live by the provision of these same social services. A very large 
slice of the product of industry is confiscated through taxation 
to provide social assistance for industrial derelicts. We now 
know that this process increases the number of derelicts at such 
a rate as to make the assistance given this way worth less than 
nothing. In so far as all the officials of the Ministry of Labour 
and legions of others are themselves finding a living in connection 
with services which I prefer to call unsocial, I have no objection 
whatever to taxes upon them which mitigate to some extent 
the burden which I believe them to be upon the body politic. 

Mr. Haynes is quite right in saying that if an industry cannot 
pay for itself it should not continue to exist. I doubt, however, 
whether any industry is really in that position. The basic 
trouble with all our industries is simply this. They have to pay 
for themselves out of two-thirds or three-quarters of their 
product, the remainder being taken from them at the bidding of 
political pundits who falsely claim to be able to arrange the 
economic affairs of mankind.—Yours, etc., 

May 12th. Ernest J. P. Benn, 


THE ROADS OF SPAIN 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—On sundry questions of fact I think I am entitled to 
a few words of rejoinder to your reviewer’s comments on The 
Roads of Spain. 

So far from the book being a “ boost” in behalf of the 
Patronato Nacional del Turismo, I have only to say that it was 
written throughout with entire independence, for the benefit of 
my fellow-tourists, and that my views on the roads and scenery 
are not only strictly first-hand, but are based on the standards 
of over thirty years of road travelling experience in many parts 
of Europe. 

I was not “spared the usual formalities at the frontier” or 
the necessity of presenting “legal documents,” but had my 
triptyque stamped in the usual way. The friend whom I named 
merely expedited matters because he was a Spaniard, and could 
explain that I was a legitimate tourist, nor was he in any way 
connected with the P.N.T. 

The P.N.T. made no attempt whatever to influence my views, 
nor did any official essay to ‘“‘ imbue me with the notion that 
the dictatorship was responsible” for the improvement in the 
roads. All the good things that I have said about the P.N.T.’s 
work and about the roads were based on my own observation 
and inquiries. 

As for the roads of Spain being “* very nearly as good ten years 
ago as they are now,” such a statement is a complete travesty of 
the facts. Palpably recent improvements, and others being 
carried out before one’s eyes, were visible again and again during 
my long journey, and what particularly impressed me was the 
fact that, wherever I approached a stage marked as bad on my 
road map, I found that the road was now in perfect condition. 

Hence I am moved to ask your anonymous contributor to 
show his hand, and to say how many miles he has himself 
travelled by road in Spain, to indicate the regions he has thus 
visited, and to name the date or dates of his journeys. 

Beaconsfield. Yours, etc., 

CuHares L. FREESTON. 

[Our reviewer is at present in Spain, as he often has been in 
the past.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tur New StraTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Mr. C. L. Freeston’s admirable book, 
The Roads of Spain, cannot surely have visited that country 
as a motorist very recently. Last March I travelled nearly 
3,500 miles through Spain by car. 

I did not have a Rolls-Royce, nor “ a pinch of influence,” yet 
my experiences with the Customs left nothing to be desired, 
and the officials of the Patronato Nacional del Turismo were most 
courteous and obliging. For instance, we lost a spare-wheel 
between Seville and Cordoba, and they telephoned to me all 
the way from the former city to Madrid, a distance of 336 miles, 
in their efforts to find it. Can you imagine a British Government 
Department doing that for a foreigner? 

We returned convinced of the general excellence of the Spanish 
roads. They are better than ours in that they are built on 
sound engineering lines, safely surfaced and_ banked, and 
admirably supplied with signs. 

I saw no main road there as “ exasperating” or as dangerous 
as many of our narrow, high-crowned, surface-polished, sharp- 
curved and unbanked main roads. 

I know of no stretch of road of equal length anywhere so good 
as that from Seville to San Sebastian, a distance of 626 miles 
or slightly farther than from London to Inverness. 
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The road from Alicante to Barcelona, criticised by your reviewer, 
has a few bad stretches, mostly short and under repair, but the 
descent from Alcoy to Alicante is a marvel of scenic and engineering 
interest. Surely one of the most remarkable in Europe. 

On the whole, a motor-trip through Spain is a delight due to 
these very roads, to the really good hotels, the variety of scene and 
the uniformity of courtesy one meets everywhere.—Yours, etc., 

The Royal Automobile Club, W. DE Burcu WuyrtTe. 

London, S.W.1. 
May 13th. 


FARMERS AND PRICES 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is a matter of consolation that the present gloomy 
conditions of British arable farming should be the inspiration of 
such colourful writing as is to be found in the article of your 
contributor, ““S. L. B.”’ As in England, so it is in Scotland. 
The past decade has brought to intensive tillage in Scotland ever- 
diminishing returns. We Scottish farmers also can corroborate 
“S. L. Bs” statements; a harvest of quality, gathered last 
autumn, is still largely remaining on our hands, scorned and 
valueless. But I doubt if a conducted tour of legislators through 
our eastern Lowlands would present to them those proofs of 
deep-seated disease which may be seen in England. For, despite 
all the “‘ arrows of outrageous fortune,” we still preserve in the 
face of our rural countryside a superficial semblance of well-being ; 
bonds and bank overdrafts are not matters which are ostenta- 
tiously displayed. Rapid as it has been, retrogression from corn 
to grass would have been yet more rapid were it not that the 
very process is an affair of years and of considerable expense. 
It is also difficult to shake us in our stoical faith in the precept, 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand, for thou knowest not which shall prosper thee, either 
this or that.” 

But, Sir, is it not true that the decay of agriculture is an 
unfortunate concomitant of the growth of democracy? Have 
we not exchanged the evils of squirearchy for the still greater evils 
of the rise of the towns? The general urban attitude towards 
nature and the open air is becoming a more appreciative one, 
but the status of that diminishing population which lives by the 
soil is still best described by referring to Mr. Punch’s ‘* Farmer 
Giles * type of cartoon. There is no doubt that British agriculture 
will always contrive to struggle along, but that it should be 
regarded as an industry of basic and vital importance in national 
life can only be the fruit of years of educative influences. Until 
that time be reached, not all our cries of despair, nor even 
“S. L. B.’s ” testimony, will ever suffice to wring the stony heart 
of industrialism. 

It therefore follows that any action taken to stop the present 
rot must be along lines which are beyond the reach of the British 
voter. Obviously, subsidies, tariffs or embargoes on imports, 
foreign or imperial, guaranteed prices, and perhaps even minimum 
milling quotas, are not permanent solutions. These might be 
favoured by one Government, only to be cast aside by its 
successor. There could be no stability, such as might result 
from a movement on the initiative of agriculturists themselves. 
But, unfortunately, in Scotland at least, this is the greatest 
tragedy of the present depression. In voicing complaints the 
entire agricultural community has demonstrated its ability to 
organise and to speak as one. But in the matter of presenting 
constructive proposals we have been as a body torn by faction. 

The low and disproportionate cost of modern food production 
as compared with that of its distribution, the complete disparity 
between the farmer’s and the consumer’s price, the alternate 
glutting and starving of markets, the production of bad or 
unstable qualities, the comparative efficiency in the distribution 
of imported foodstuffs, the sale of the imported article as home- 
produced, are all loads which weigh heavily upon modern British 
agriculture. To remove them would bring no millennium to 
arable cultivation, but at least a reasonably adequate remunera- 
tion should result. The promotion of scientific marketing in 
every direction that the term implies ought to be the first and 
main objective of a national land policy. Individualism dies hard 
among farmers, but dire economical necessity aided by energetic 
State guidance, assistance and persuasion, might achieve much. 
tape ry it — that we might yet delay modernising 

rketing methods unti in i 
preaear ne Sey 1 our renewed hopes in Mr. Baldwin 

In conclusion, as a farmer, I should like to state that fifty-five 
shillings per quarter for wheat is beyond my dreams. A steady 


Price of fifty shillings would be quite satisfactory, and, at the 


same time, it might tend to keep down in grass (its most 


economical state) that under-four 3 i 
: -quarters-per-acre land in 
~—s of which “ S. L. B.”” writes.—Yours, ae 
e Grange, Rose 4 
Kinghorn, Fifeshire. a 
May 12th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is continually suggested that if the middleman were 
eliminated all would be well with farming. ‘“S. L. B.” said on 
May 3rd that if wheat were controlled from the field to the con- 
sumer the farmer would get 55s. a quarter and the loaf (? 4-Ib.) 
be sold at 2d. less. 

Then why cannot the co-operative societies, which practically 
do this, sell at 2d. a loaf (plus the lower price) less than private 
bakers? Why? Why? All ours can do is to return about a 
third of a penny in “ dividend.” The saving will be illusory 
unless consumers fetch the loaf and (God forbid !) lower wages 
again prevail all through.—Yours, etc., 


Rudgwick, Horsham. EpcGar Borrie. 


MR. BELLOC AND BOZEN 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In his pertinent remarks on guide-books Mr. Belloc 
tries to impress on his readers the difference in atmosphere 
between Brixen in Siidtirol and a place further south to which 
he gives the name Bolsano. Presumably he is referring to the 
city now called by the Italians Bolzano; in other words, to Bozen. 
Now, it would be finicky to cavil at Mr. Belloc for this tiny 
slip, did one not somehow discern a subtle, if unwitting piece 
of prejudice concealed in his otherwise innocent remarks. There 
is no doubt that to the traveller bound for Italy, Bozen makes 
the appearance of the first southern city, especially in time of 
spring: the climate and vegetation do not differ very markedly 
from the northern end of Garda. But let the traveller reverse 
his direction, and journey up from Trient through the bottle- 
necked pass of Salurn, that “ narrow gate of the most difficult 
gorge”’ which Mr. Belloc accurately describes as the true 
strategic frontier, and he will surely be overwhelmed by the 
northern character of Bozen. Let him go into the Gothic 
Pfarrkirche and, to his imagination’s ear, he will almost hear 
the swish of the Baltic, the moan of the northern pine-forests. 
Bozen remains, even under Fascist tyranny, the southern bastion 
of the old Germanic world, and the true frontier between north 
and south is drawn sharp as a knife across the gorge at Salurn. 
The whole city of Bozen is eloquently German; its cleanness, 
its smells, its oriel windows and tall gabled houses, not wanting 
in those hunting trophies, “‘ drinking mottoes of hospitality in 
their Gothic lettering’? which Mr. Belloc reserves for his more 
Teutonic Brixen. Bozen has the hall-mark of German culture 
indelibly stamped upon it, proclaiming its kinship with other 
German cities as far away as Reval in Estonia, or Thorn on 
the Vistula in post-war Poland. 

But the insidious thrust which Mr. Belloc makes at his guileless 
British reader lies in his assertion that “the Brenner has not 
only been the route of invasion but—much more important— 
the route of culture spreading northward in the path of the legions ” 
(my italics). One would ask Mr. Belloc: Is not the boot on the 
other leg? The Laddines, the aboriginal Celtic inhabitants 
of these Alpine valleys, imbibed the language of the Roman 
Empire from those officials and legionaries which sufficed to 
keep the Pax Romana in the Alps, it is true; but the colonisation 
of Tirol was the work of the Bavarians, of those northern 
‘“‘ barbarians > whom Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton are ever 
and anon delighted to discover beneath the skins of our German 
neighbours! The Bavarians were trekking southward to Bozen, 
the Lombards northward to Trient, as early as the second half 
of the sixth century. It was the Bavarian nobility and, above 
all, the monks from the north who colonised the valleys of the 
Etsch and the Eisack; the Order of Teutonic Knights, whom 
we have to thank for the winning of Prussia and the Baltic lands 
for Christendom, established their southern headquarters at 
Bozen. In 952 Otto the Great severed the March of Verona from 
Italy and annexed it to his German Kingdom. Three years 
later he inflicted a smashing defeat on the marauding Magyar 
invaders near Augsburg, and henceforth a steady stream of 
German colonists flowed into the Ostmark and the southern 
territories, principally Bavarians but with a considerable pro- 
portion of Franconian and Swabian immigrants from further 
west. 

May one suggest that Mr. Belloc and his friends should cease 
for a space their trumpeting of the achievements of the West 
in order to reveal to an ignorant British public the epic struggle 
of the Germans on the Slavic frontiers of Europe from the time of 
Charlemagne to the Armistice? It might then become apparent 
that, without the indomitable battle waged by the Germans, not 
merely against successive waves of veritable barbarians, Huns, 
Magyars, Turks and Wends, but also against intractable swamps 
and tangled forests, unbridged rivers and barren sands, by 
which the Germans created a bulwark against the formless East, 
Western civilisation would never have enjoyed that security 
which its present-day heirs now make the corner-stone of their 
policy. Despite Versailles, nay more, because of it, Germany 
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is still our shield and buckler against the East, our defence against 
that collapse into formlessness and ruin which has been justly 
described as the “‘ sanding-up of Europe.’”’—Yours, etc., 
9 Lansdowne Road, N.W.11. Roi¥r GARDINER. 
May 11th. 


FAGGING 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It seems to be taken as a matter of course that when 
something distressing occurs at a public school no fault must be 
found with the public school system. If a boy is so little alive 
to the value of fagging that he would rather die than fag, his 
conduct is as unfortunate as it is unusual. Still, the unhappiness 
of an individual boy is no argument against a system. Systems 
tend to justify themselves: hasn’t fagging been practised for 
generations; have not humane headmasters commended it; 
and haven’t the erstwhile fags themselves refused to give evidence 
against it? They have forgotten their sufferings as fags, 
remembering only how jollily satisfactory it was to take it out 
of the boys who in their turn had to fag for them. 

What is the value of the arguments by which the continuance 
of fagging into the twentieth century is defended? At first 
sight there is a fine democratic and even equalitative colouring 
about the pleas put forward in its favour. It is said that many 
public school boys come from wealthy homes where they are 
waited on hand and foot, developing an unpleasant “ superiority 
complex”: it is, therefore, an excellent thing for them to run 
errands, make toast, fetch water for senior boys; in acquiring 
the habit of prompt and cheerful obedience they will learn to 
disregard the lackey-like character of their job. And such 
arguments are linked with the suggestion that fagging is a kind 
of practical training in handwork as well as a truly Christian 
discipline in obedience and humility. 

Of course something can be said in defence of every practice : 
flogging, child-labour and compulsory Greek all have their points. 
And so has fagging. Nevertheless, I hold that all the arguments 
put forward in its favour are specious, that fagging is a survival 
from a brutal and insensitive age, and that, however much its 
worst features have been toned down by enlightened headmasters, 
the whole spirit of it is utterly opposed to the best educational 
opinion of to-day. 

The best that can be said for fagging is that for the majority 
of boys (unhappily not for all) it is relatively harmless. British 
boys are stout, stoical and loyal fellows, and if there are a number 
of resolutely vigilant parents not too timid to complain to the 
great headmasters, and if there are strong headmasters and 
heads of houses insistent on suppressing the worst kinds of 
bullying, why then the British boy will put up with it, grimly 
and humorously waiting for the moment when he will get his 
own back. 

But has fagging any positive educational value? The head- 
master of Sedbergh claims for fagging that it is a valuable 
training in prompt and obedient service, especially for a boy 
liable to be spoilt at home. But if fagging is a good training 
for the fag it is the worst possible training for the prefect for 
whom the fagging is performed. The prefect is being trained to 
be waited on by the worst kind of servant in the worst possible 
tradition of service : for the fag is unpaid, untrained and, what is 
most serious, is compelled, as though he were a slave, to render 
services which are ignominious and humiliating just because 
they are useless to the prefect himself. There is nothing which 
the fag does for the prefect which the prefect could not very much 
better do for himself. 

Now, if every boy at school were required to black 
his own boots, make his own bed and mend his own clothes 
(and in some girls’ boarding-schools girls are very properly 
required to do these things for themselves—an excellent thing, 
provided the school authorities are anxious to train the girls 
in self-help and not to save on them the expenses of service), 
why then it might be argued that a young boy, in performing 
these services for an older boy immersed in his studies, was 
conferring a real benefit upon the older boy and was co-operating 
with him for the good of the school and of the young boy’s own 
character. And the older boy, while appreciating the real 
values of the services rendered and of the self-sacrifice involved, 
could take a friendly interest in the young boy’s games and studies, 
giving him a leg-up when in difficulties. But to be a body-slave 
to a boy only two or three years older than oneself, and with a 
standard of personal relations of the crudest possible kind, is 
really an outrageous violation of personal liberty, and its character 
of outrage may be mitigated but is not removed by the limits 
imposed on such slavery by a headmaster’s regulations. Most 
boys submit because they must, but an exceptionally sensitive 
and proud nature will die rather than submit. 

If the apologists for fagging can find no better arguments 
than these, they ought to be told that the headmasters of 


public schools are too often the passive depositories of a 
tradition which they cannot bring themselves to analyse and 
re-evaluate. Yours, ete., 


J. K, 


Miscellany 
VERY MUCH ON THE SPOT 


W°*: a little more industry Mr. Edgar Wallace 
might provide all the light reading the inhabitants 
of this island require. He already provides a 
considerable part of it. Nor do I see why he should not 
also write most of the plays. I am sure they would be 
different from each other. On the Spot, for instance, is by 
no means in the key of The Ringer. Indeed, I can imagine 
many of his devoted readers being not a little taken aback 
by it. It is thrilling but decidedly grim. There are three 
murders and a suicide in it, and a fine tension of suspense 
sustains the plot. It is exciting, sensational, surprising, 
and it is also a serious study of contemporary though fortu- 
nately distant aspects of modern life—life in the Chicago 
gangland. “If,” says Mr. Wallace on the programme, 
““a play were a proper and suitable vehicle for such a 
complimentary gesture, I would dedicate this drama to my 
good friends William Russell, Chief Commissioner, and 
John Stege, Deputy Commissioner of the Chicago Police 
Department, who daily and hourly are dealing effectively 
with situations more incredible and fantastical than any 
I have depicted in On the Spot.” Well, in a sense, Mr. Wallace 
has made that gesture, and it proves that he has not been 
interested in his subject as copy for a “* ’tee versus crook ” 
play, but interested in it in a thorough and _ high-brow 
manner. A “ high-brow” is essentially one who respects 
his subject. Mr. Wallace’s interest in racing, for instance, 
is so intensely high-brow that only “‘ racing high-brows ” 
can read him, just as no ordinary reader of poetry can read 
Robert Bridges on prosody. It is not the theme but the 
treatment which marks the high-brow author. As a high- 
brow dramatic critic I recognise in Mr. Wallace a high-brow 
dramatist. His dialogue is excellent, and in spite of having 
splendid opportunities of engaging the sympathy of his 
audiences for his cool, unscrupulous crooks, he shows up the 
paragon of audacity among them, who in the first act has 
fascinated half the women in the audience, as, after all, a 
dirty “‘ bit of yellow mud,” bottomless in his treachery and 
squalidly infantile in his megalomania. But the “ world” 
he has to exhibit is so fantastic that the public greedily 
swallows his high-browism. Mr. Wallace does not gloss 
over the fact that his master boot-legger, who does “ not 
want any tr-rouble” and to placate a rival is ready to 
place any of his comrades “on the spot” (this means 
sending them to a place where they can be conveniently 
shot), is also a brothel keeper and white-slave dealer on a 
huge scale, and in the habit of sending off his discarded 
mistresses, however devoted, to serve in those lust-shops— 
and all for money. In fact, Tony Perelli is not romanticised 
at all; and he is such an amazing figure that if we had not 
heard of Al Capone he would be incredible. 

Mr. Wallace has been blessed in his interpreter, Mr. Charles 
Laughton. Mr. Charles Laughton can get into the skin of 
a fantastic character as well as any actor alive. I admired 
his performance in The Silver Tassie. It was hard for an 
English audience to understand the merit of it, for O’Casey’s 
hero being a most unfortunate man the audience naturally 
expected him to be also lovable. It is difficult for them to 


understand, what is clear to the Irish imagination, that the 
character of a man who has lost his legs is not necessarily 
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improved by that calamity. Jn short, they can’t bear to 
dislike anyone unfortunate. It is amiable but silly of them. 
‘* Wonderful play in many ways, but the hero was so 
repulsive ’—such was the commonest comment I heard 
on a remarkably vivid interpretation. Here, in this 
part, the repulsiveness of Tony will not blind anyone to 
the merits of his interpreter—quite the contrary. Tony 
flourishes throughout like a forest of green bay-trees—til] 
the end, by which time the audience has seen through his 
sordidly emotional nature and can enjoy watching Tony 
grovel in handcuffs, destined to “‘ The Chair” at last for 
a murder of which, for once, he is innocent. 

The curtain goes up on a short death-scene: a crook 
of the O’Hara gang has been “ bumped off” by two of the 
Perelli gang. We are at his bedside; he refuses to say 
who did it, which is characteristic of modern brigands. 
When all is up they remember that, although they murder 
each other freely and with every circumstance of treachery, 
society is their common enemy. When, in February last 
year, seven “big shots” of the Bugs Moran gang were 
“bumped off”? with machine guns, probably by orders of 
“‘ Searface ” Capone, one of the victims, Frank Gunstenberg, 
was found still breathing. ‘‘ They never gave you a chance, 
Frank. Who shot you?” asked the sergeant. True to 
the gangland code he whispered, “‘ Nobody,” and died. 
I mention this to show how closely Mr. Wallace follows 
facts. We find ourselves in a huge fantastic room, decorated 
with Byzantine extravagance. Every foot of wall-space not 
covered with gilded carvings is plastered with luscious 
frescoes. On one side stands a golden organ; on the other 
a statuette of the Virgin, and the back of the room opens 
on a great balcony beyond which the many-windowed 
towers of Chicago rise into the warm, pale-blue sky. On 
a corner of a long antique table is spread a delicate breakfast. 
There is also something about the room which a later 
reference to it as “an _ ecclesiastical bawdy house” 
describes. The view from the balcony of the clustered 
skyscrapers reminds one vaguely of the fortified silhouette 
of San Gimignano, where, too, once the hand of every man 
was against his neighbour and the ruffian ruled the roost 
while he lived—which was not long. Indeed, though we 
are in a world of automatic pistols, dope, police and 
telephones, the moral atmosphere is not at all unlike the 
Italian Renaissance (only there is no taste, no art), when 
as an alternative to the anarchy of ruthless individualism 
the suggestions of Machiavelli appeared statesmanlike and 
moderate to those who longed for order. Seated at the 
organ, a large, plump, exuberant man, obviously of Italian 
origin, is seen revelling in the lush melodies of Gounod, 
while in the foreground a Chinese woman dressed in imperial 
yellow, her arms glittering with modern bracelets, is quietly 
embroidering a dragon on a tambourine. This is the 
apartment, on Michigan Avenue, of Tony Perelli, or of Al 
Capone if you like, who makes about two million dollars 
a year by providing the city with drink and brothels, of 
which he has to spend about a million in bribing police, 
law officers and municipal electors. Still, that leaves a 
nice margin, and he “* wants no tr-rouble.”” When it arises, 
he deals with it promptly. He has the self-confidence of 
a baron-brigand and the vulgarity of a modern swindler. 
The Chinese woman, Minn Lee (well acted, save for her 
speech, by Miss Gilian Lind), has been his chief mistress 
for some years. Trouble is going to arise out of that little 
matter of ‘ bumping off” the fellow whom we saw upon his 
death-bed, not from the police but from that man’s gang. 
He happens also to have been a lover of the sister of its 
leader, an unfortunate woman who, as her brother touchingly 
remarks when he interviews Tony on the subject, apparently 


had “ sex attraction ’’ only for the dead man. It made the 
case a hard one. Now, apart from “ hi-jacking” each 
other’s liquor supplies, that is to say, intercepting them or 
robbing stores—which, of course, is a shooting matter—the 
Chicago gangs seem to get on comfortably together by 
dividing the city into “ spheres of influence.”” Sometimes an 
ambitious leader will, of course, poach on another’s preserves ; 
then there may be, if not a street battle, a good deal of 
wholesale murdering. (The Bugs Moran gang were guilty 
of aggression of this kind.) O’Hara demands satisfaction 
for the shooting, and Tony consents to put the two men 
who did it “‘on the spot.’’ One of these is an imported 
“big shot’ from New York; the other a youth expelled 
from a University for theft to whom this murder was not 
quite the trifle it should have been. This youth adores 
Minn Lee, and she, though she has no passion for anyone 
but Tony, is touched by him. She overhears enough of 
Tony’s talk with O’Hara to guess what is in the wind, in 
spite of the former’s declaration that the youth is dearer 
to him than a brother. All this happens during the first 
act, which is first-rate and without blemish. The curtain 
descends upon Tony standing, hushed into sudden reverence, 
beside a magnificent floral tribute to the murdered man. 


This tableau leaves us in a state of thrilling suspense. 
Will Minn Lee save the unfortunate youth? Will the 
detective who has called round informally to convey to Tony 
that he knows all about the murder, but can’t bring the 
charge home yet, succeed in involving the Perelli gang? 

The second act contains a surprise for us. It is the night of 
Tony’s party. Minn Lee has given herself to the uneasy, 
conscience-stricken youth, but she has not saved him from 
his fate. She thought he would be happier dead, and 
although we soon see the point of her strange ecstasy at the 
moment when she knows he will be “ on the spot,”’ we do not 
catch its significance at the moment. Here, then, there is 
a slight weakness in Mr. Wallace’s stage-craft. The New 
York ‘‘ big-shot ” was too old a hand to be taken in even by 
Tony’s perfect lying, and he has avoided the rendezvous 
with the murderers of the rival gang, but he will return for 
his girl who is spending the night in Tony’s arms. Perelli 
knows that a dangerous man is now loose. He instantly 
dispatches his machine-gunners to pick him off, but the 
victim gets past them, and is neatly shot by Tony and 
popped into a specially constructed ottoman which is wheeled 
out as expeditiously as an ambulance slipper. The body is 
deposited far from the scene. This second act is again 
admirable, though not quite up to the first. In the last, 
Minn Lee—finding that the detective’s warnings are coming 
true, namely, that Tony will ask her to give him her jewels to 
reset (the detective has seen them on other women of Tony’s) 
and then pack her off to a brothel—quietly cuts her own 
throat while Tony is playing the organ. At the sight of her 
blood he loses his nerve. While the wet knife actually is in 
his hand, the detective—who has guessed the nature of the 
bargain struck between Perelli and O’Hara, and therefore 
the cause of the two last murders—suddenly comes in. Perelli 
swears Minn Lee killed herself, and points to the note which 
she scribbled before she died. The detective sees his chance. 
He slips on the handcuffs and burns the paper. At last he 
has got the murderer of twenty men; for, as he remarked 
previously, ‘‘ Our juries may be yellow but, thank God, 
they’re sentimental.’”’ Cowards though they are and 
corrupt, they will not acquit a man who has killed a woman, 

Golly, what a world ! 

What impresses one about it is not the graft, its utter 
contempt for law, or the bloodshed, but the almost childlike 
cynicism and the good-natured ruthlessness of it, the business- 
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like air of its atrocities, the innocently casual brutality of 
its love affairs, the heartiness which covers depths of 
treachery, and the extraordinary amoral light-mindedness— 
moral idiocy really—and love of excitement which infects 
even the relations of the Detective Commission himself with 
the gangsters. Everything, however horrible, is only part 
of a boy’s game. On the Spot is certainly a remarkable study 
of a real enough state of things. But the last act is thin 
compared with the others—too much talk; though the easy, 
comforting cynicism with which Angelo, Pirelli’s lieutenant, 
lies to Maria about the fate of her ex-lover the New Yorker, 
and the blandishments with which Tony prepares Minn Lee 
for her fate, are worth listening to. 

It is interesting on leaving the theatre to remember that 
there is a murder for every day in the year in Chicago, and 
that there are hardly any convictions, according to Mr. 
Edward Sullivan, a resident journalist, and that the value 
of property stolen in the town during 1928 was $41,967,841; 
interesting also to recall the reported pronouncement of 
Al Capone: “ A crook is a crook, and there’s something 
healthy about his frankness in the matter. But a guy who 
pretends he is enforcing the law and steals on his authority is 
a swell snake. The worst type of these punks is the big 
politician, who gives about half his time to covering up so 
that no one will know he’s a thief. A hard-working crook 
will—and can—buy these birds by the dozen, but right 
down in his heart he hates the sight of them.” He also is 
said to have said “ that it was a mistake to make a shooting 
gallery out of a big business,” namely, providing a thirsty 
city with drinks. I wonder if it would help American cousins 
“any ” out of the fix they have got themselves in, if we passed 
a law that no ship might come within twelve miles of these 
shores with a drop of water on board ? 

DesmMonp MacCartny. 





INTER-NEO-NATIONAL 


HE honours for the month of May in the galleries go 
easily to M. Jean Lurgat. Much of the work shown 
in London and purporting to be representative of 
the younger generation of French artists has been little 
more than a réchauffé of the older one. M. Lureat has 
taken a step forward. Judging from some of his large 
figures, Braque and Picasso may well have been his point 
of departure, but his vision and its expression are now 
altogether original. He attains his effect by simple means. 
For the most part the pictures represent a strip of land 
enisled amid gnawing waves over which looms a heavy 
sky. An iron railing or a wooden stockade bound its narrow 
confines; its bleakness is broken only by the wreckage of 
a hut, a tumbril or a few stricken trees. And in this 
desolation a human puppet gestures his fatality and despair. 
A tragic reading of life has rarely been so well conveyed 
in paint, though on a few occasions the trees burgeon, the 
scene grows benign, and the humans, bathing or wrestling, 
exult in the splendour of their bodies. From his exhibition 
at the Lefévre Galleries, it would seem as though M. Lurgat 
summed up existence as a tempest with but few calm 
intervals, and we are almost persuaded to his interpretation 
by his technical ability in itself. The canvases hold no 
more than a few deftly-handled planes and a restrained 
scale of colour, though from them he draws great variety. 
It looks easy, but it takes M. Lureat to do it, and it is only 
to be hoped that his triumph will not lead to a foisoning of 
sub-Lurecats. 

M. Rubin, who exhibits at the Tooth Galleries, belongs to 
the réchauffé school; but his dish, among whose ingredients 
are Friesz, Kisling and Chagall, is cunningly compounded. 
He presents us with an olive-silvery Palestine, where the 


frequence of sheep and lambs may account for his painting 


-being rather woolly. His studies of the Judzo-Arabian are 


naive, gay and reassuringly pacific. At the Leicester 
Galleries we are amid cubes and columns with MM. Leger, 
Metzinger and Severini. The latter shows a few luscious 
still-lifes which make one the more regret his predilection 
for the demolisher’s scrap-yard of M. Chirico. For the 
other two it is a hard, hardware world peopled by such robots 
as are among the anachronisms of painting. M. Viollier, 
their neighbour at the same galleries, uses surréalisme as the 
excuse for a display of morbid vision in childish painting; 
M. Kotchar’s paintings in space are more innocent and as 
negligible. 

Mr. David Jones’s is the best English work showing this 
month. His water-colours at the Mansard Gallery are 
pleasant, imaginative decorations, owing some of their charm 
to old broadsheets and images d’Epinal, but without any 
self-conscious archaism. His harbours, hills and gardens 
show that he can devise an enchantment of his own, 
delicately tinged with the exotic and entirely convincing. 
Mr. Ivor Hitchens, who is his neighbour with landscapes 
and flower-pieces in oils, uses his colour gracefully and gives 
the genuine English rural scene with quiet ability. It is 
a refreshing little exhibition. 

The Neo Society, at the Godfrey Phillips Galleries, does not 
in every case repay the effort which it demands of the 
spectator. Mr. Sidney Hunt has a real gift of colour and a 
bad attack of surrealitis. Mr. William McCance has no need 
to unite the forms of Mr. William Roberts with the colours of 
Mr. Matthew Smith when he can paint a delightful, radiant 
landscape like Near Painswick. Mr. Laurence Bradshaw 
has gazed too long upon Chirico or Mr. Wadsworth, from 
whom, however, Mr. Underwood has benefited. Mr. William 
Roberts crops up again in the work of Miss A. M. Parker, 
but she has used him to real purpose, though she does better 
still without him. Mr. Boyd Morrison’s naivety is a little 
too knowing, but when he drops affectation he is delightful. 
Miss Grace E. Rogers erects Chirico columns in Cézanne 
country, and almost carries conviction. Messrs. Conor, 
Leake and Mansbridge paint, each as he sees, what everybody 
else can see too. Each has his individual method, which he 
uses for expressing his scene without meddling with it or 
distorting it. Taking pity on common clay, they are content 
with common reality, which rewards them by yielding its 
common picturesque. It is to be regretted that the president 
of the group is not exhibiting. Their work as a whole is 
healthy and exuberant, though some of the members who 
are quite capable of standing on their own merits do them- 
selves a disservice by straining after contemporary modes 
which only their inventors can handle properly. But the 
group justifies its existence. 

Its members in some cases exhibit also in the first exhibi- 
tion of the National Society, but their individuality, like 
that of most of the artists showing, is lost in the welter of 
canvases at the Grafton Galleries. A few minor works of 
good painters, much conscientious mediocrity and much 
conscientious incompetence crowd the walls. But the bulk 
of the painting is so bad that the spectator is compelled to 
give attention to the sculpture, etchings and pottery which, 
in most omnibus-exhibitions, are usually ignored. Messrs. 
Dobson and Lambert show admirable work, though their 
exhibits have either been seen previously or else are not very 
important. Of the other sculptors, Mr. Schilsky is an 
interesting, dramatic portraitist in the manner of Mr. 
Epstein, and Miss Edgcumbe shows impressive power In her 
processional group. But the Society must offer something 
a good deal better next year if it hopes to establish any claim 
to public attention. T. W. Earp. 
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OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN 
TT: outstanding success of the Covent Garden opera 


season this year has been the revival of Johann 

Strauss’s famous opera, Die Fledermaus. The Strauss 
family is one of the most astonishing examples of hereditary 
musical talent in history. The original Johann Strauss 
was born in Vienna in 1804 and died there in 1849. He and 
a contemporary Austrian composer, Lanner, were the 
founders of Viennese dance music, and it was from Vienna 
that their celebrated waltzes spread all over Europe in the 
early nineteenth century, so that we have Byron writing 
in some verses that I have quoted once before : 


Endearing waltz! to thy more tender tune 
Bow Irish jig and ancient rigadoon. 

Scotch reels avaunt! and country dance forego 
Your future claim to each fantastic toe. 

Waltz, waltz alone both legs and arms demands 
Liberal of feet and lavish of her hands. 


Johann Strauss introduced the quadrille and composed 
innumerable quadrilles, polkas, waltzes and marches, and 
gave to all his dance music a livelier, more fiery quality 
than Lanner. He was one of the most famous musicians 
of his age and was royally received in Berlin, Paris and 
London, creating a great sensation both by his compositions 
and his violin playing, wherever he went. He had three 
sons, of whom the eldest, Johann the second, was born in 
1825 and died in 1899. It is this son who is the celebrated 
composer of the “ Blue Danube,” ** Wiener Blut,” “* Kiinstler- 
leben,” and hundreds of other waltzes, as well as of many 
operas, of which Die Fledermaus, composed in 1874, is the 
most famous. 

I know of no better description of the essential character 
of the music of Die Fledermaus than that given by Mr. Bruno 
Walter in his admirable note attached to the Covent Garden 
programme. He says that Die Fledermaus has a magical 
attraction for all true musicians, and refers to the extra- 
ordinary care always lavished upon its performance by 
such great conductors as Gustav Mahler and Artur Nikisch : 


In degrading this work to the level of an operetta, the danger 
exists of destroying the exalted spirit of the whole; and no work 
has more to fear from this habitual routine which, without the most 
delicate purity in the style of execution, would result in an unin- 
telligible dance phantasy. Die Fledermaus insists and deserves 
that the best artists, the most brilliant orchestra, and a setting 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the work should be allied to a 
conductor who directs with a view to achieving the maximum of 
accuracy in its rendering. Given such conditions, it will always 
stand out as one of the finest jewels in our artistic treasury, a worthy 
link in that chain of works to which we are indebted in the theatre 
for transporting us into the beautiful realms of the unreal. 


Yes, Die Fledermaus is like champagne, a wholly artificial 
product, and its virtue is that of a magical gaiety. 
“Happiness,” says Mr. Bruno Walter, “ flows from this 
work, and he is not a true musician who has not experienced 
the desire to render this music sparkling with the most 
eloquent expression of this happiness.” 

The production at Covent Garden was on the whole 
worthy of the opera and of the ideal which Mr. Bruno 
Walter set before him. When I saw that the cast was to 
include such Wagnerian singers as Lotte Lehmann, Maria 
Olezewska, Heinrich Tessmer and Eduard Habich, taken in 
the midst of their labours in The Ring, I was afraid that 
they would never achieve the necessary pace and lightness, 
but they showed their quality more even in this production 
of Die Fledermaus than in The Ring. The acting of all 
four was full of verve and polish, and they were magnificently 
supported by Elisabeth Schumann—whose coloratura singing 
as Adele was most exhilarating—and an excellent light 
tenor, Willi Wérle. The acting as well as the singing of 
Worle and Habich was admirable, and the whole opera was 


performed with that sense of style and balance so difficult 
to achieve and yet so essential to a work of this character. 

After hearing Die Fledermaus it was a violent contrast to 
hear the revival of Der Fliegende Hollander. There is much 
in this early opera of Wagner’s to win our admiration. 
Wagner was gripped by his theme, and he had a vivid if 
melodramatic conception of it to which he held true. When 
one considers the first act with its gloomy setting, its per- 
sistent sombreness unrelieved except for the steersman’s 
song, which artistically enhances the general atmosphere of 
sinister gloom which pervades this act, we cannot but admire 
Wagner’s audacity and courage. There are few elements 
of popularity in this opera. Of all his works composed 
before his exile to Switzerland, The Flying Dutchman is the 
one that is purest in conception. In execution, of course, it 
offers a strange and almost comical medley of styles. There 
is the young Wagner whose original talent is shown in all the 
music that pertains to the Dutchman himself. There is that 
uncanny sense of the dramatic, or shall we say melodramatic 
(though not with a depreciatory intention) which is the 
source of all that is most effective in The Ring, even 
although it often, to my mind, overreaches itself there. We 
can even enjoy in the final scene of the opera the embryo of 
the closing scene of Gétterdammerung. All the essential 
effects are in the early opera. The Flying Dutchman’s 
ship sinks into the sea and the sunset glows with all the 
effectiveness of Briinnhilde burning on her pyre and the 
destruction of Valhalla. In substance, the last scene of 
Der Fliegende Hollander is exactly the same as the end of 
Gétterdammerung, but what a lot the composer had learned in 
the interval about the technique of his art! In Der Flie- 
gende Hollander he gives no time for the ship to get out of 
harbour, to sink, and for the sea and sky to be filled with 
the spreading sunglow. It is all too quickly over to make its 
maximum effect. In Gétterdammerung he has known how 
to extend his climaxes until the senses are almost wearied 
with the slow piling up of sensation. 

Is this a development in artistic power? It is commonly 
supposed to be. Nearly all textbooks and writers of music 
point out the virtuosity of Gotterdammerung as an example 
of the tremendous growth of Wagner’s powers. But to me 
this is not so. Now that I have become familiar with the 
extended sensations of the Wagnerian climax at its greatest, 
I perceive no more content therein than in the less effective 
and simpler examples. Fifty are-lamps are not more 
wonderful than one are-lamp. And one arc-lamp is not more 
wonderful than a single candle. It seems to me that to-day 
we greatly overrate mere virtuosity in art and that we have 
become less discriminating of other qualities just as we 
have become more exacting in our demands for mastery of 
execution. There was a time when I used to wish that 
Wagner had scored some of Beethoven’s symphonies. Now 
I marvel that I could have had such a complete miscon- 
ception of Beethoven’s music and of the art of music generally, 
and it is perhaps this dislike of mere virtuosity that makes 
one prefer an early Wagner opera such as Der Fliegende 
Hollander to such an over-ripe over-executed prodigy of 
virtuosity as Parsifal. I like to see Wagner revealed in 
all his nakedness with his naive love of melodrama, his gift 
of melody, his theatricality and his early impressionability 
to Meyerbeer and the Italians. In the hotchpotch of Der 
Fliegende Hollander there is nearly everything that was 
admirable in Wagner’s talent, and so far from developing 
greatly as an artist afterwards he seems to me not to have 
fulfilled his early promise but to have degenerated into an 
extraordinarily adroit and accomplished showman. 

W. J. Turner. 
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Casual Papers 
ON LENGTHY TITLES 


THREATENED a little while since to write on Lengthy 
| Titles. I now fulfil my threat, or “ implement ”’ it, 
as the pedants say. I give it curves, which mean 
beauty; I release it. The blow shall fall: I will write 
about the Lengthy Title and its advantages; for it is all 
packed with advantage, and it is a grievous thing that we 
should have abandoned it. I trust it will return. No 
doubt moderns are too hurried and too superficial to be 
troubled with it; it is therefore lost. The lengthy title is 
not only a just introduction to all that follows, but a noble 
and a worthy one, and the snippy title is a poor, undignified 
thing. 

What comfort I derive when, entering an old library, I 
pick up a solidly bound book, printed in that good clear type 
of our grandfathers’ time, upon paper made of rag, and 
therefore destined to endure like the cloak of a saintly beggar ; 
a book with one of those lengthy titles which dignity 
demanded of old! ‘*God’s Dreadful Judgment Against 
the Sin of Lying: exemplified with many Illustrations 
from Sacred and Profane Writers: to Serve as a Warning 
to Youth; adorned with Numerous Woodcuts. By the 
Rev. Joseph Poulton, D.D., Sometime Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology 
to that University, Domestic Chaplain to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Saxe-Dittingden, Carey’s Prizeman,” etc., 
etc., etc. 

That is the way to fire off your cannon! That is the 
stuff to give them (if I may use so undignified an expression 
in so high a connection)! Your short title tells men 
nothing; it adds, therefore, to its failure in use what it 
fails in decorum, and it is often downright untrue. The 
old, old joke about “ Mill on the Floss, ditto on Political 
Economy,” would never have had room to thrive in better 
days. The Mill on the Floss would have been called ‘* The 
Mill on the Floss; a tale founded upon fact. Being a 
Romance delineating contemporary Manners, from the pen 
of a Maiden Lady”; and there would have been a dedication 
and, I hope, a motto as well. 

I confess I am all for mottoes, by the way; not written 
round rooms, where they tend to swarm and breed and get 
out of hand, but put in pretty little miniature print on a 
title-page, preferably in Greek, in Latin, or even in English. 
In French also (so that it be of the Eighteenth Century); 
but not in a language unknown to the run of the culti- 
vated, such as Hebrew, Tamil, or Arabic, for that is an 
affectation. A motto, moreover, is best when it tells the 
reader something new, and also gives him something to 
think about; and the one I like best is one I have written 
myself, and quoted perhaps three hundred times. Let me 
quote it here again for the three hundred and first : 


This is a book which those who take it up will not readily lay 
down, and those who lay it down will not readily take up. 


Instead of mottoes nowadays we have the publisher’s 
puff outside, which is nearly always exaggerated and makes 
one think of an advertisement for pills; but then, for that 
matter, I deplore all dust covers en bloc. It is to dust covers 
that we owe this offensive trick. 


To return, then, to lengthy titles. How much better it 


would have been for the time just past, the last quarter 
of the Nineteenth Century and the first years of the 
Twentieth, if people had always quoted Darwin’s great work 
under its true and lengthy title, instead of by an abbreviated 
one; for that famous book is not called, as you might imagine 
from so much repetition, The Origin of the Species; it is 
called ‘* The Origin of Species, by means of Natural Selection, 


or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Life.” There you have a proper exposition of what is to 
follow. You sit down to read a piece of argument which 
profoundly affected the thought of its time, and bade fair, 
for a full generation, to fix the philosophy of the future. 
Anyone can write on the origin of the species. The stupidest 
and the dullest and the emptiest book might bear the title; 
so might the most startlingly foolish, as might be a book 
by the Fundamentalists (pretty name for a pretty thing), 
or a disquisition to prove that there were no such things 
as species at all; that every form merged into every other 
would be still worse than Fundamentalism; or even a 
disquisition to prove that the idea of A Species, as it was a 
general idea, had no real existence—which piece of nonsense, 
being plumb Nominalism (forgive me !), would be the very 
nadir or last word of stupidity. But Darwin’s title tells 
you what you are going to read, sets your limits, directs 
your mind, prepares you for the great business to which 
you are coming and to the exposition of which he devoted 
his life. There is this other excellence in the long title, 
that it has rhythm; it is, as it were, the brother to the line 
or phrase, or to the couplet, which may be called the smallest 
complete form of full human expression. ; 

Very short phrases, and therefore titles, are admirable 
as jests or masterpieces of trick, but they are not, and cannot 
be, complete. For instance, suppose a man calls his book 
** Vale ” (I have no real book in my mind). That may mean 
“* Farewell’; or it may mean a depression in the landscape; 
or it may be the hero’s name. Whatever it means, you 
cannot find out until you have read on a bit; whereas the 
object of a title is to direct you to reading by telling you 
more or less what you are to read. And even if you guess 
the title right, and find it means “ Farewell,” as you 
expected, you do not know fareweil to what, nor why, nor 
anything about it. But if it were called “ Vale: Being an 
Old Man’s Farewell to this World, with his Retrospection 
upon a long and, as he hopes, well-spent Life in the Cure 
of Souls, with a Preface by the Honourable Charles 
Gowlthorpe,” and so on, you might well grow excited at 
the prospect of a really juicy piece of autobiography; for 
you must know very little of English letters if you have not 
discovered that diaries and the like, written down in an 
English parsonage, have produced, in proportion to their 
amount, a greater number of good books than any other 
sort (I hasten to add that this is not true of sermons). 
Witness the Vicar of Morwenstow, White’s Selborne, and, as 
a parallel or by extension, The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Consider the Encyclopedia Britannica, and how its super- 
scription might have been embellished and developed. 
I do not complain of it too much. The word Britannica 
tells one a good deal, and the date of its first edition enables 
anyone of sufficient instruction to know it for what it is: 
something of a counterblast to the Frenchmen who had set 
the ball rolling. But how much better if the earlier edition 
had borne beneath the first words the continuation: ‘“* Being 
a series of Disjointed Essays dealing at length upon a great 
quantity of subjects, Theological, Geological, Biological, 
Ontological, Ilogical, and -ogical of every kind. The whole 
sturdily stuffed with a puissant national spirit and paying 
little attention to the vagaries of dirty foreigners, save, 
indeed, where these were noble Germans; the historical, 
especially, being designed to make the reader feel com- 
fortable and to nourish him with pleasant illusions.” I say 
this of the earlier edition of that mighty work, which can be 
put to so very many uses, from keeping the door open to 
playing an unending game of spotting errors. Here length of 
title would have been of advantage and profit, and still more 
of delight. Then, to the latest edition one might have put 
something very different: ‘‘ Being a Revision of the old 
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Back Number, gingered up; with a due appreciation 
of the part to be played from the word ‘Now’ by 
God’s own Country. Do you take me? Liable to lead 
to very violent protest by the stuffed but made for peeled 
eyes, and with no mercy on boneheads. All manner of 
jllustration, mainly from our side.” If there had been a 
title like that stuck boldly on to the front page, we should 
not have had the deplorable quarrels which have saddened 
us all. 

I forbear to suggest a new and lengthier title for the Bible, 
lest I offend—though I can imagine a magnificent half-page 
suitable for modern ears—but I do warmly advise some 
elaboration of the far too curt word “‘ Bradshaw.” There 
are infinite possibilities here, and though no one would take 
advantage of my suggestion in print, you might do worse 
than pass a wet afternoon composing a good elaboration 
and dedication for the same, and finding a motto. I suggest : 
“ The train of Venus did outshine them all.” 

H. Bettoc. 


Current Literature 


THE VICTORIAN 
Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones. 


STAGE 


By Doris ARTHUR 


JONES. Gollanez. 25s. 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and Players. By Hamitron Fyre. 
Benn. 15s. 


Henry Arthur Jones was born in 1851 and Arthur Wing Pinero 
in 1855: between them they dominated the English drama 
during the Late Victorian period—and the measure of their 
influence can partly be calculated by the stupidity of the 
reception given to the early plays of George Bernard Shaw, 
born only one year after Pinero. The dominance was, 
as are all such benevolent tyrannies, not altogether free from 
accident. Had Gilbert not turned from drama to comic opera; 
had Robertson lived; had Oscar Wilde not met with disaster, 
Jones and Pinero would not have been left, as they were for so 
long, with no serious rivals, and a few clever and sincere disciples. 
Their plays, which are in most ways extraordinarily different, still 
share one curious quality. To come to them to-day, either in 
book or on the stage, is to feel one is being stormed at, over- 
whelmed, aggravated by obvious over-emphasis of simple points. 
If one compares these dramas not, say, with Tchehov’s plays or 
Ibsen’s, but with Congreve’s, one has at moments the feeling 
that some passages were written for performance before an 
audience of elderly half-wits in a condition of insufficient sobriety. 
There is no question about the intelligence of the dramatists, 
but they seem to have none about that of their audiences. To 
read some of the letters written to Henry Arthur Jones by his 
actors, is to discover that this dreadful over-emphasis was not 
altogether the playwright’s fault—it was the fault of such charming 
actors as Sir Charles Wyndham, and ultimately no doubt the 
fault of the audiences and the critics. Sometime during this 
period of the English drama, the strange tradition strengthened that 
the writing of a play was a kind of mystery, quite different from 
any other of the arts. No doubt this tradition arose at the time 
when the libraries were flooded with dramas that had in them 
nothing dramatic, except the form given to the text on the 
printed page. If the works of Joanna Baillie could be called 
plays, and the works of Westland Marston, it was inevitable 
that a distinction should be drawn between those desiccated 
dialogues in prose and verse and actual stage plays. Then the 
writers of stage plays were tempted to overdo the greenroom 
magic, the footlight fascination, the whole business of stage 
business, until one arrived at the absurd conclusion that an 
actor who had never read a whole play in his life, who only 
studied his own part (with the cues) in the piece he was appearing 
in, thought himself a better judge of a play than any dramatist 
living or dead. For a theatre of that kind Jones and Pinero 
wrote, and they wrote in obedience to these absurd conventions 
with the result that, now the conventions are abandoned— 
perhaps in too wholesale a fashion—their p)ays seem hopelessly 


old-fashioned—stagey, not as Shakespeare and Congreve were 
stagey, nor as Kean and Irving were stagey, but stagey as some 
barnstormer in a melodrama. It is fatal to forget that the 
theatre is a pretence, a make-believe; but it is far more fatal to 
forget that it isa make-believe of life, not a pretence of a pretence, 
not a mere mirror of the greenroom, or reflection of the footlights. 
It would be grossly unfair to assert that either Jones or 
Pinero made no reference to life in their plays, but they are 
too often tempted to see life in terms of the theatre, even 
when their ambition is to break away from the more stilted 
conventions of the stage. Mr. Fyfe in his’ generous 
appreciation of Sir Arthur Pinero’s plays rightly gives him 
credit for his efforts—in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and in 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith—to admit to the English stage, 
suitably disguised, the young life that was knocking furiously 
at the door. Yet this very attempt of Sir Arthur’s—and we 
hope it is not ungracious to say so—is evidence of his fundamental 
lack of contact with that new life. Ibsen felt that life, at its 
first faint stirrings; he had no need to have sympathy with it— 
it was a part of him and his genius, and could not have taken the 
form it did without him. He is a dramatist presenting expressively 
the most imaginatively powerful life of which he knows : Pinero 
deliberately fosters in himself an intellectual sympathy with a 
movement of which he has no spiritual knowledge. His real 
genius is for light comedy, and sentimental farce in the Goldsmith 
tradition; and for satire of that Philistinism which, hating all 
the arts because they are embarrassing, directs its main attack 
on the theatre as being obviously, with the possible exception 
of the pulpit, the most vulnerable of the arts. Farce and satire 
are both forms in which naturalism is not a requisite; and 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s curiously unreal style, his oddly-formal 
phrasing are not here so conspicuously inappropriate as in such 
plays as Iris, Letty, and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. On 
Pinero’s general position Mr. Bernard Shaw, quoted by Mr. Fyfe, 
said the last word when Trelawny of the Wells appeared : 
The life that it reproduces had been already portrayed in the 
real ’sixties by Dickens in his sketch of the Crummles company and 


by Anthony Trollope in his Chronicles of Barsetshire. I cannot 
pretend to think that Mr. Pinero, in reverting to that period, has 
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In this book an attempt is made to describe 
the underlying principles of British rule in India 
from the time the Crown assumed the govern- 
ment after the Mutiny until the appointment of 
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really had to turn back the clock as far as his own sympathies and 
ideals are concerned. It seems to me that the world is to him 
still the world of Johnny Eames and Lily Dale, Vincent Crummles 
and Newman Noggs: his Paula Tanquerays and Mrs. Ebbsmiths 
appearing as pure aberrations whose external differences he is 
able to observe as far as they can be observed, without the inner 
clue, but whose point of view he has never found. 

Henry Arthur Jones was the dissenting deacon turned dramatist ; 
and in his vivid life, with its pugnacity, its violent quarrels, its 
intense seriousness, its fun almost devoid of humour, he never 
succeeded in converting that dissenting deacon. It is a great and 
good strain in English history; but we imagine it had never 
done any service to the English drama until young Jones came 
to London, after serving in shops at Ramsgate and Gravesend. 
Had he been an Englishman, he might never have gone to the 
theatre; but the Welsh dissenters have never—in practice at 
least—been so severe in their attitude to the stage as the English, 
and Henry Arthur Jones spent most of his leisure time in the 
theatre, or in reading science and philosophy. (He must have 
been the first dramatist to give a character a quotation from 
Herbert Spencer.) His career as a playwright began in 1879, 
when he had four plays produced, two at Exeter, one at Oxford, 
and one in London; one of the Exeter plays was “ subsidised ” : 

Rousby, a fine “ legitimate’ actor, who had been having a 
disastrous Shakespearean season at the old Theatre Royal, Exeter, 
read the piece and was willing to play the leading part if I would 
take half the dress circle, the highest-priced seats in those days. 

The bargain was struck on the spot. 

Three years later The Silver King (in which Henry Herman’s 
share is negligible) made him one of the best-known dramatists 
of the day. If anyone should look at that play to-day, it would 
be well to remember that it was two years younger than Ghosts. 
From that time Jones wrote plays with a devotion that never 
quite had the rewards it deserved. He had great successes, 
it is true, but the plays he preferred, the plays in which the 
dissenting deacon took possession of the dramatist’s mind, never 
had a great popular appeal, and what was perhaps worse, were 
never really liked by the actors, members of a profession to whom 
the comic character of a priest, clergyman or minister was almost 
a sacred tradition. His lighter comedies were his best plays— 
The Liars, The Case of Rebellious Susan, Dolly Reforming Herself 
—these are real additions to that comedy of manners in which 
the English delight, though since Congreve none has excelled. 
Jones’s vitality and energy were shown not only by his tremendous 
output of plays, but in later years, by his deplorable excursions 
into politics. About these melancholy excesses Miss Jones 
writes discreetly; the most suitable comment on Jones’s tirades 
against his life-long friend Shaw, and against his friend H. G, 
Wells, can perhaps be found in his own comment on his mother : 

She couldn’t get it out of her head that anything could be right 
except that particular brand of Baptist religion she’d been brought 
up in. 

Jones reverted to a kind of angry narrowness that he associated 
not with religion, but with politics: he would have made an 
admirable Bolshevik or Fascist, and the only good thing that 
came from his political writings is the opportunity given to and 
taken by Bernard Shaw to show a sanity and a good temper 
that would have melted a less obstinate man. His letters are 
perhaps the best in a volume that is a storehouse of good epistles 
—among Jones’s correspondents are Ellen Terry, Mark Rutherford, 
Max Beerbohm, Rudyard Kipling, Joseph Conrad, J. M. Barrie, 
and H. G. Wells. There is an admirable series of illustrations 
to a book which no student of the Victorian and Edwardian 
theatre can possibly afford to miss. 


THE POWER OF ECONOMICS 


Economic Aspects of Sovereignty. By R. G. 
Longmans. 9s. 


HAWTREY. 


Mr. Hawtrey’s book is important both to the political scientist 
and to the economist. ‘The former has devoted much ingenuity 
to analysing the implications of the conception of sovereignty : 
the latter, though he lives in a world where, at every turn, 
economic interests are deflected and regulated by the action of 
the State, has sometimes been disposed to take the fact of 
sovereignty for granted, and to study the play of economic 
forces without examining the political framework in which 
they operate. The result has been an artificial separation 


between economic and political thought, which is legitimate 
and, indeed, inevitable in the lecture-room, but which is not 
On the one hand, power is 


favourable to realism in either. 


thought of too exclusively as a political phenomenon, without 
reference to the economic foundations on which it rests. On 
the other hand, the economist has sometimes made insufficient 
allowance for the effect upon his own special field of the intrusive 
reality of political sovereignty. In exploring the economic 
foundations of political authority, and the effect of the exercise 
of political authority upon economic development, Mr. Hawtrey 
has thrown a new ray of light on a doubtful borderland which 
has only recently begun to receive the attention which its 
practical importance deserves. 

The subject with which he is specially concerned is the 
problem arising from the part played by States in promoting 
economic expansion, determining the allocation of its fruits, 
and wrangling with each other, sometimes by diplomacy, 
sometimes by armed force, over the spoils. The economic 
imperialism of the period between 1880 and 1914 was obviously 
due to economic changes in Europe itself. The industrial 
revolution on the Continent, which had hardly begun before 
1860, meant, as it developed with feverish activity in the 
following half-century, the growth of large populations dependent 
on imported food supplies and raw materials, and swollen 
surplus capital seeking investment in undeveloped regions, 
where, if risks were high, profits were enormous. Governments, 
in spite of centuries of struggle for relatively small economic 
advantages, found themselves confronted with a situation for 
which they were quite unprepared, and which traditional 
political categories, in particular that of sovereignty, positively 
disabled them from handling with intelligence and self-restraint. 
With concessionaires clamouring for privileges which political 
authority could confer, and politicians insisting that the 
economic resources, and, therefore, the political power, of the 
nation concerned would be increased by conferring them, 
the pressure on governments to assert quasi-monopolistic claims 
to regions as yet unexploited by European capital and politically 
unstable, if not irresistible, was, at any rate, not resisted. It 
was one of the cases in which what is possible for each is not 
possible for all. Since all the greater States were inspired 
by similar ideas, or moved by similar interests, whether real or 
imaginary, the unedifying struggles between them which filled 
the generation before 1914, and on which Morocco, Persia, 
and the Bagdad railway were a few of the signposts, were not 
surprising. 

Mr. Hawtrey’s book is analytical, not narrative, and it starts 
from this historical background without exploring it in detail. 
Two fundamental questions are obviously : What part does 
political power play in accelerating economic development 
and in prescribing its conditions, and what are the effects of 
its intervention: and on these questions he has much that is 
instructive to say. Mr. Norman Angell has insisted, with 
impressive force, that political sovereignty does not, in the 
world of to-day, confer the advantages of property, and that 
a people is not the better off for acquiring additional territory. 
If his argument means that sovereignty is not the necessary 
condition of acquiring such advantages, or that the advantages, 
if acquired, will accrue to particular individuals, not to a nation 
as a whole—which more commonly, indeed, pays in order 
that they may be secured—it is, doubtless, correct. But 
Mr. Hawtrey’s contention, which Mr. Angell would not deny, 
that political sovereignty results in the State which exercises it 
being in a position to confer profitable economic rights on 
special interests and classes, and that, as a consequence, these 
interests force a policy of expansion upon it—the “ civilising 
mission’ of a generation ago—is equally unanswerable and 
equally important. It finds abundant illustrations, as he shows, 
in the policy pursued towards Africa, and in the relations between 
other European States and Turkey. 

In such cases political power is used as a means to economic 
ends. But it rests itself on economic foundations, and 
Mr. Hawtrey devotes an illuminating chapter to an examination 
of their nature. The elements which compose them become in 
turn an object of political rivalry. Thus the power which is 
desired as an instrument to economic well-being becomes, in its 
turn, through its association with prestige, a distinct objective, 
which is pursued at the cost of obvious and overwhelming 
economic loss, so that ‘* the principal cause of war is war itself.” 
It is surprising how few attempts have been made to examine 
the economic causes of the military struggles of the past. On 
this side, indeed, much of what passes for history is almost 
worthless, when it is not positively mischievous. It should be 
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‘As provocative as its title”’ 
Ralph Straus in ‘*‘ The Sunday Times,” 


A Brass Hat 
GENERALS In No Man’s Land 


DIE In Brigadier-General F. P. CROZIER 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


| It has been alleged that Brig.-Gen. 

8 E D F, P. Crozier vilifies the memory of the 

| men who fought the war. We quote a 
few passages from his book : 


‘The greatest, hardest, best trained, most 


: gentlemanly little army the world has ever 
, Charles Yale Harrison seen, on the greatest adventure the world 
has ever known.’ 


7s. 6d. net 


‘There are no bad soldiers, only bad 
colonels.’ 


‘In my mind only the salient features, the 
superhuman efforts of brave, resolute men 
stand out.’ 





‘No men could have come through the 
muddy pestilential hell of the winter with 
SE NOEL DOUGLASS hearts unbroken unless those hearts were in 

the right place.’ 

















‘At last the moment arrives. We may go! 


We have lost masses of manhood—but the 
L () R D line is intact. The spirit of Wales and 
London is inviolable.’ 
‘ Bleeding, bruised, tired and dirty, with 
] N Mi A Y hearts intact and faith unshaken we reach 
rest.’ 
by 


‘<°Who are these Herculean blood men 


Ethel C. Nicol from the North Midlands, Lancashire and 
po ey Ireland ?’’ ask astonished prisoners. “ We 
were told the cripples of England were 
| opposite us. If these are your cripples, 
* what of the rest ?’’’ 
This is a novel of Eighteenth ‘He speaks that he knows, he testifies that 
Century Spain. Colour and he has seen, and his witness is of the kind 
} passionate love mingle with no honest man can disbelieve. If you can’t 
daring courage and reckless bear to shudder, don’t read this book. But 
adventure. The reader will if you want to feel individually responsible 
follow the thrilling plot with for the maintenance of your manhood and 
zest and excitement to the last would discover the relevance of doing this 
page. to war, then get this book at once.’ 
' 
7s. 6d. net. ae 
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rewritten, and until it is rewritten it should be ignored. 
Mr. Hawtrey goes so far as to dismiss the distinction between the 
political and economic causes of war as almost wholly illusory. 
‘** The political motives at work can only be expressed in terms 
of the economic. Every conflict is one of power, and power 
depends on resources.”” The pages in which he applies his thesis, 
not only to the Colonial struggles of the eighteenth century, 
where the economic motive is obvious and unconcealed, but to 
the so-called wars of religion, are among the most interesting in 
his book. Equally important is his recognition of the fact that 
force has played, on occasion, an indispensable part, and will 
cease to play it only in so far as a different technique for effecting 
change is devised to supersede it. His conclusion might be put in 
the words of a familiar quotation: ‘‘ Force and right rule 
the world, force until right is ready.” 


THE NEW MILTON 


Milton. By E. M. W. Tittyarp. Chatto and Windus. 165s. 


Mr. Tillyard divides his book into three parts, corresponding 
with the three natural divisions of Milton’s works, the early 
poems, the prose, and the later poetry. In the first part we 
have the gradual elucidation of the young Milton’s mind: Milton 
at school, his intellect ranged more with the masters’ than with 
that of his fellow-pupils; Milton at Cambridge, unpopular at 
first but unresentful and at last gaining respect; Milton con- 
tinuing his learning after leaving Cambridge, for knowledge was 
then considered essential to poetry, and Milton, ever with his 
epic in mind, learnt for that end. Mr. Tillyard wisely considers 
the English, Latin and Italian poems together. His criticism, 
sometimes good, can be unfortunate. The lover of Milton will, 
for example, be startled at this comment on On the Death of a 
Fair Infant which the student may possibly recognise as heavy 
academical humour pronounced for light relief half-way through 
a Tripos lecture : 


The assurance of tone is very marked in the last stanza. He 
orders the child’s mother to cease grieving, to learn wisely ‘“* to 
curb her sorrows wild,” with the instinctive certainty of a com- 
manding nature, but forgetful that the lady he addresses may have 
more experience of life than himself. But against this tactlessness 
may be set the line (so prophetic of the Nativity Ode), ‘** Let down 
in clowdie throne to do the world some good,” which exhibits a 
touch of the engaging innocence that often redeems Milton’s less 
amiable qualities. 

In the second part of his book Mr. Tillyard is on surer ground, 
since prose, and particularly propagandist prose, lends itself 
better to analysis than poetry. Milton’s pamphlets are now 
little read; this is a pity, since they have a fine freshness and 
vigour of style, and in them he shows a width of vocabulary 
little exhibited in his poetry. Mr. Tillyard covers the whole 
ground with painstaking care and continual reference; and his 
pages may send some readers to those neglected volumes. 

Each age tends to confound the great classical authors with 
its own prejudices; and the general conception of Milton has 
changed a great deal during the last fifty years. The comment 
of Samuel Butler upon the fact that Milton received five pounds 
for Paradise Lost was that he would have given him twice as much 
never to have written it; and it may, perhaps, be assumed that 
had Milton never written it we should have had more sonnets, more 
poems in the manner of the great lyrics. Butler, however, was 
thinking of the epic in a mood springing out of his bigoted reaction 
to Victorian bigotry; to-day we can see Paradise Lost as the 
Victorians could see Dante’s Divina Commedia. Again, Milton’s 
private life and general beliefs do not strike us as they struck 
a Victorian critic. In the first divorce tract we have a meaty 
bone of contention since it is now certain that Milton wrote it 
before his wife left him, only a few weeks after their marriage. 
For this Milton might be dubbed an egoistic cad; but there 
are further considerations to bear in mind. If, as Saurat main- 
tains, the poet’s wife had refused him consummation of the 
marriage, his bitterness might be justified—certainly he seems 
to have found himself ‘** bound fast to an uncomplying discord 
of nature’: the point can be argued to almost any conclusion. 
Mr. Tillyard contents himself with the decision that Milton had 
long had the pamphlet in mind. 

With regard to Milton’s attitude to the Bible, Mr. Tillyard 
suggests that, being disappointed in turn with the people of 
England, Parliament, the Presbyterians, Cromwell, the Inde- 
pendents, and married to an unintelligent and unsympathetic wife, 
he required the Bible as his one mental support. Mr. Tillyard 


supports these opinions by reference to De Doctrina Christiana 
and illustrates them from Paradise Lost, consideration of which, 
with Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, occupies the 
third part of the book. The author analyses and digresses 
on these, leaving them disembowelled, ready for the student to 
write a delicate academical essay upon their every aspect; but 
the everyday reader may be disappointed. 

In his epilogue Mr. Tillyard steps into the open with a 
challenging reply to Mr. T. S. Eliot’s accusation that Milton was 
responsible for the seventeenth-century dissociation of sensi- 
bility from poetry. For the first time we realise that the author 
can say something definite without repeating the sayings of others 
wholesale. We could wish that the rest of the book had been in 
similar vein. What place, as it is, does it occupy in Milton 
bibliography? It is no biographical study and is, in general, 
too inconclusive to rival Saurat’s excellent work: altogether, 
most will find it remarkably heavy going with its endless refer- 
ences and occasional pedantries. It must stand primarily as a 
book for the student who has no time for Masson and too much 
time for Hanford. 


A JEW ON PALESTINE 
Unholy Memories of the Holy Land. 


Hogarth Press. 15s. 

The main value of this book is that its author is a Jew. If 
anybody not a Jew had written a book about Palestine of such 
vigorous bluntness, one can imagine what loud howls of 
‘* Propaganda !*’ would have greeted his work. Mr. Samuel, 
however, is himself a Jew, and therefore is clearly entitled te 
his own opinion about the Zionist experiment. His qualifications 
for forming one are not in question. Himself a Zionist, he 
entered Palestine in 1918 in the ranks of Colonel Patterson’s 
Jewish regiment, acted after the occupation as a British military 
judge, resigned this post and returned as a private individual 
to Palestine, where he practised until 1928 as a lawyer. In this 
capacity he came, in his own words, “ pretty close to the rough 
stuff of the life of the country,” and at the same time he refrained 
from participation in Jewish political life. He can claim, 
therefore, both the experience and the detachment of a man 
who touched for the first decade in the new life of Palestine many 
angles of it, but became permanently identified with none. He 
writes objectively, “‘ with the iegal maximum of freedom and of 
truth.” The result is an unusually outspoken and unbiassed 
contribution to the study of the Jewish problem in Palestine. 

A supplementary chapter on the riots of last year, which 
occurred after the author had left the country, brings the book 
up to date, and makes it a complete review of the past, the 
present, and the prospects of the Zionist experiment. It is a 
review which has the merit of being unlikely to please completely 
any single one of the many schools who dogmatise about that 
experiment. Mr. Samuel believes that the importance of the 
whole problem has been much exaggerated, and that the future 
of Palestine is not likely to justify either the hopes or the fears 
which are expressed about it. But he lays down one essential 
condition if the problem is to be allowed to reduce itself to its 
proper proportions. This is that the British Government, or 
its representatives in Palestine, should extricate itself from the 
dilemma in which, in the author’s view, it has placed itself. 
The 1929 riots, he believes, need never have taken place. They 
never would have taken place but for the legacy of what he regards 
as the mistake of appointing his namesake, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
as High Commissioner. The administration of Palestine, 
according to the author, has been dominated by a morbid fear 
of appearing to offend Arab susceptibilities, with the result 
that it has not in fact kept even-handed justice between Arab 
and Jew. It must right the balance if the future of Palestine 
is to be as uneventful as Mr. Samuel believes it then will be. 

Let not the Zionist, however, hastily assume that the author 
is entirely on his side. The duty of the Government and the 
wisdom of its adoption of the Zionist policy are two different 
matters, about the second of which Mr. Samuel appears to be 
somewhat dubious. The nationalist idealism of the Jewish 


By Horace B. Samuet. 


immigrant may manifest itself in honest heroism in times of 
stress, but it also manifests itself in ‘splashy nonsense” i® 
Such nonsense is not limited to the settles. 
Much of it emanates from Jews who take good care that their 
interest in Palestine shall be nothing more than sentimental and 


times of peace. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE HAPSBURGS 


THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR 


FRANCIS JOSEPH 


KARL TSCHUPPIK 


A history of Imperial Austria since 1848 and the life of a 
European figure of immense importance and interest. Herr 
Tschuppik’s narrative sticks to facts, but his style is powerful 
and engaging, and the facts themselves are quite sufficiently 
absorbing to hold one’s interest from the opening days of 
revolution and counter-revolution to the final drama of the 
old Emperor’s death in the blazing ruins of the Great War. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
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THE IMPERIALIST WAR 
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The latest addition to Lenin’s 
Collected Works covers his writings 
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causes and gives the attitude of 
the various Socialist groups that 
| supported it. 
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“The greatest achievement 
in the making of books 
since the world began.” 


R. A. G. GARDINER thus describes 
the subject of this announcement. 


Other authorities have paid similar tribute to this 
wonderful Library of nearly a thousand volumes, 
embracing, in thirteen sections, the world’s 
masterpieces of literature, old and new. 


You know this Library very well and it is as 
certain as anything can be that often when you 
have seen new additions advertised you have made 
a mental note to get one or more of them. 


It is equally certain that if you had a list before 
you now you would pick out at least a hundred 
volumes that you must have, however individual 
your tastes or however personal you have decided 
to make your library shelves. 


This 1s why you haven’t bought them! 


Although each volume, in the special LIBRARY 
BINDING, is marvellous value for its price, a 
hundred volumes would cost you Fifteen Pounds. 
You hesitate, and then decide to buy, say, five 
or ten at a time until you have all the volumes 
you wish. But do you do that? Of course not. 
Procrastination is natural to most of us. 


So the Phoenix Book Company has _ been 
authorised to supply such people as yourself 
with your hundred volumes—or indeed any 
number from 25 to the complete Library—at once, 
and all you do is to fill in a Banker’s Order 
Form for a few shillings a month. Buying the 


Library this way costs you about twopence a 
volume more! 


What an accommodating way to fill in the gaps 
in your shelves? Incidentally, what a sound idea 
for your son or your daughter to build the sort 
of foundation to their library that you would 
wish to see. Supposing you start them with 
25 volumes? Just send us the coupon below or 
a card and we will post you a complete list of 
the Library. Our terms are almost as unique as 
the Library itself—zhich is to say much. 


’ To THE PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY, LTD. “ 
3 and 4 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 


Please send me a free copy of MEETING BOOKS 
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philanthropic. ‘“‘The irridenta of Brighton,” Mr. Samuel 
comments tersely, ‘ will still remain for many years to come 
unredeemed by the Anglo-Saxons.” Though a vigorous Hebrew 
culture is developing in Palestine among writers for whom 
Hebrew is a natural means of expression, it is not reasonably to 
be expected that the Jewish intelligentsia in general should divert 
itself from the main current of international life to “a semi- 
civilised and parochial Levantine country.” What has so far 
been achieved by Zionism in Palestine the author sums up as 
““something by no means negligible, but yet on the whole 
disappointing, in comparison with the rapid and intense economic 
development which had been anticipated.” The future, given 
the maintenance of political order, will in his view be nothing 
more than an extension of the past record. Palestine under 
proper conditions, he points out, is capable of maintaining an 
increased population, in the balance of which, however, he fore- 
sees a certain shifting. A proportion of the Arab fellaheen are 
tending already to migrate to Transjordan, where there is any 
amount of land available for cultivation. He anticipates the 
development of solid all-Jewish agricultural cantons and solid 
all-Jewish towns and quarters, side by side with the settled 
Arab population. The situation will ultimately stabilise itself 
as ‘something in all probability falling miles and miles below 
the expectations of the Zionist dreamers; and Palestine will 
develop into something midway between failure and maximum 
success.” 


SOME POETS 


A Dream in the Luxembourg. By R. Atpincron. Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Cavender’s House. By E. A.Ropinson. HogarthPress. 4s. 6d. 

Cambridge Poetry, 1930. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


A Dream in the Luxembourg is an exceedingly simple poem, 
the narration in about 1,000 lines of the poet’s dream of his 
love-affair as successful, and his awakening to the dusty, un- 
successful reality. The form is annoying, “ imagist ” free verse ; 
but one realises how suitably it fits the manner of narration : 
there is an excellent correspondence between these prose cadences 
and the matter-of-fact externals of the story. The lover in the 
dream is summoned by telegram to meet his beloved in France : 
he rushes off, discovers that he was one of three, but by arriving 
first he wins her, according to the rules of her game. He is taken 
to stay with her, alone, in a cottage in a French fishing village : 
she becomes his mistress. That is all the dream; becoming 
fainter (the dimming of the images, the breaking up of the story, 
is superbly in the dream-method) it gradually fades into the 
bitter dust of the Luxembourg. 

All this, clearly, is desperately moving to anyone in love, 
happily by contrast, unhappily by sympathy. Yet even in the 
welter of emotion which it arouses, it appears doubtful if there 
is any other appeal. However moved one is, it is impossible 
not to find a few things unpleasantly sentimental, even rather 
silly. The passage about the Troubadours is the most obvious 
example: old Provence has by now acquired too easy a romantic 
appeal to strike very deep, and the passage gives one an un- 
comfortable feeling : however susceptible one is to a poet’s mood, 
it is possible to blush slightly at his expressions of it. Apart 
from these lapses, the verse is exceedingly charming and of 
frequent verbal beauty. Whence, then, this doubt of the 
universality of its appeal? Love poems can move a reader 
who is not in love: that is obvious. It is simply that it has not 
the universality of expression to make its way, create itself, in 
the mind of an unbiassed reader: it is a shaft which can pierce 
the lover’s soft armour, but it does not seem strong enough to 
get through the steeled exterior of calm consideration. It will 
appear charming, delightful, not very vital. 

It is easy to see why Cavender’s House is neither a good poem 
nor an interesting one (the reader is made clearly aware of the 
former fact by the insistence of the latter). It is because it 
makes a mountain out of a molehill, or, rather, a labyrinth out 
of a lane: and when the lane is not, to begin with, a convincing 
one, and leads nowhere, this process is exasperating. One 
cannot, with all the will in the world (and it needs it all to read 
this poem through), be aware of anything deeper or more real 
in an emotional conflict simply because it is difficult to gather 
what it is all about. Cavender returns to his house, where, 
twelve years ago, he has parted from his wife: she appears; he 
does not find this “‘ miraculous or amazing,” as it is quite in 


keeping with the obscure urge he has had to return. They fall 
to talking of old times. What talk it is! If either character 
revealed any reality, there might be life in this pseudo-psycho- 
logical wrangling, this to-and-fro of emotional right and wrong. 
But everything is unrelated to life; the incoherence of the 
conversation is not that of two people groping to find words for 
feelings that are there, but that of emotions which are unrelated 
to each other or to any scheme or direction. Even the facts are 
obscure: has he wronged her, she him, or each the other? We 
do not know, except that she becomes in the end, by vanishing, a 
ghost. A dreary poem, in dreary, stodgy blank verse; and yet 
clearly a sincere, careful piece of work. Mr. Robinson is not an 
undistinguished poet, but he has not found his métier here. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot is recognised as a brilliant technician; but he 
is not a good model for young poets. His methods are very 
much his own, and involve a great deal more than formlessness 
and obscurity for obscurity’s sake. Unfortunately, a large 
number of the 1930 Cambridge poets do not realise this; and, 
in consequence, the cheap, already dated, smartness of their 
mental ready-mades is somewhat pathetic and desperately 
young. There is nothing odd in the fact that young men have 
little to say; it is wrong, however, to say nothing and pretend it 
is a great deal, and this is certainly not the best way to learn to 
say anything they may have to say. If one must imitate, what 
better model than Pope? He is an excellent technical master, and 
Mr. Bell has used the couplet as an appropriate and living form for 
laughing at his friends or enemies; the result is skilful, witty and 
youthfully savage. It is a pity not to have any of his more 
original work. Unquestionably the best poem in the book is by 
Mr. Lehmann, who has improved astonishingly since last year: 
he is still somewhat slick in Travel Bureau ; but Bathers and 
particularly River Garden have very distinct poetic sensitiveness 
and charm. Of the rest, we have space to mention with consider- 
able approval Mr. Le Breton’s Ganymede in French alexandrines 
and Mr. Lowry’s For Nordahl Grieg. Messrs. Cullen, Fedden, 
Redgrave and Tillotson all have some merit. Mr. Davenport is 
the best of the Eliot school: that is not, unfortunately, saying 
much. 


LOOKING ON AND ELBOWING IN 


Bystander. By Maxim Gorxr. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Mountain City. By Uprron Sinciarr. Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d. 


The seven hundred pages of Gorki’s latest work form the first 
section of a trilogy. They give a picture of the life of certain 
among the Russian intelligentsia during the period from the 
assassination of Alexander II. to the coronation of the last 
Tsar. The central figure of the book is—in this section— 
a looker-on at life: a bystander. Not that in fact he withheld 
himself from strife and lust—he was the lover of three women, 
with each of whom he has broken by the close of the volume— 
but all through his childhood, his adolescence, and his youth, 
he feared people, disliked them, wanted to be different from 
them, while, at the same time, he distrusted his own individuality. 
He was conscious that he had—as yet—no firm belief and no 
stable unbelief. The whirlwind of other people’s opinions 
stirred him, but had no power to give him warmth and vitality. 
From babyhood he was regarded as unusual: a red, bright flower 
among dreary yellow flowers. But his grandfather held that 
he was “ invented ” by his father; he was simply a puny, languid 
boy with nothing unusual about him. Clim was hurt by bis 
grandfather’s contempt. He set himself deliberately to accentuate 
his difference from other children, and in doing so he aroused in 
them a mocking chillness, a distrust amounting to hostility. 

Something of the same reaction is aroused in Gorki’s readers. 
What is this Clim? At times he seems worthless: a looker-on, 
an echo, a mere bystander in a world vivid and feverishly alive, 
quivering and glittering and alert. But at other times it seems 
that his nonentity has in it a quality which recalls the phrase 
of Keats about the poet having no character of his own but 
existing in and for others—even in and for the sparrow pecking 
on the gravel by his window. Whether this poetic quality is 
there or whether, like the rest, it is mere invention—“ thinking 
up,” to borrow a phrase used frequently in Clim’s circle—there 
can be no doubt as to the intensity and the vividness of the 
minor characters described with such prolific invention and 
generous imagination. On every other page there is some 


vigorous line that brings a human being startlingly to life before 
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EXHIBITION 


OF SWEDISH ARTS 


AND CRAFTS 
MAY—SEPTEMBER, 1930 


Pefore you build your house, office or factory; before 
you furnish or decorate; before you even lay out your 
garden; let Sweden make a few suggestions! Come to 
the loveliest Capital in Europe this Summer and see 
how Sweden stages an Exhibition. Wander through 
beautiful halls set on the fringe of a deep blue water- 
way. There is modern architecture, illustrating how 
Swedish craftsmen make practical yet artistic use of 
wood, brick, granite, glass and faience ; labour-saving. 
hygienicofficesand factories; modei homes constructed 
at a very low cost ; landscape gardening, from a subur- 
ban plot to a park; numberless products of Swedish 
crafts and industries in engraved crystal glass, pewter, 
silver, pottery and decorative textiles. 

Superb boating and bathing are close at hand. Res- 
taurants to refresh you with Sweden’s matchless 
cuisine. Games, pageants and musical festivals in a 
great Stadium. And within sight is Stockholm’s 
famous Town Hall, standing steeply up out of Lake 
Malaren; the massive Riddarhoimskyrkan, the Pan- 
theon of Sweden, rubbing shoulders with mis-shapen 
mediaeval strects; the thirteen islands that turn the 
city into such a fascinating jumble of water and mortar. 
Farther afield is Visby, city of ruins and roses; Varm- 
land, country of Giésta Beriing; Dalecarlia, where 
mediaeval clothes and customs linger; primitive Lap- 
land, lighted by its Midnight Sun; and the marvellous 
pageant of the 350-mile Géta Canal. They are all with- 
in the bounds of this one wonderful holiday! 


x 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full informa- 
tion write to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20f, Coventry 
Street, London, W.1; The British and Northern 
Shipping Agency, 5, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, 
or any of the leading tourist agencies. 
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us. There is Varabka who, when informed by his mistress that 
her son had been arrested, lifted his beard on his palm, looked 
at it, and blew it off; and that elderly baldish man, with a long 
double-barrelled name, who ate even the cucumber with great 
caution, as if it were fish; and the woman with moustaches 
who when washing the tripe turned it inside out like dirty socks. 
The sketches are as clear and powerful as Forain drawings. Nor 
is it only in such isolated pictures that Gorki’s power is con- 
spicuous. There are scenes that stand out unforgettably : for 
instance, the hoisting of the church bell, the spearing of the 
non-existent cat-fish, the death of the skaters in the broken ice. 
This last scene haunted Clim all through his youth; the heavy, 
dark-purple water slapping against the boy’s shoulder, and the 
grave, doubtful question from someone in the crowd : “* But was 
there really a boy? Perhaps there was no boy at all!” 

For Gorki, no doubt, each of his vivid scenes has its necessary 
place in the scheme of his trilogy. This first section is but 
a section; it is furthermore too long and too complex to be fully 
grasped at a single reading. Only fragmentarily can we be 
aware of the connections which presumably link up the parts 
into a whole. To aid us Gorki singles out at times a sentence 
such as the question of the doubter in the crowd and repeats it 
in a new context with a new significance. Probably in the 
original the balance of the rhythms also would help, even at a 
first reading, to link up the parts which baffle us here with their 
apparent chaos. In the translation this aid is lacking, and we 
are left with an impression of a great achievement which has only 
partially come through. Emphatically, American is not the 
language for Maxim Gorki. 

For Mr. Upton Sinclair any other language would be unsuitable. 
The story of how Jed Rusher elbowed in and made his fifty 
millions, married Lulu-Belle, a daughter of privilege, and built 
for her a mansion containing a bathroom of pink markle and 
a golden toilet-seat, with a set of chimes attached, brings that 
sense of satisfaction which nothing but the complete adequacy 
of medium can give. Mountain City is neither poetic nor subtle; 
it leaves us unbaffled and unfatigued. There is about it an 
endearing naivety, and it is eminently readable. 


THE OTHER ARMADA 


The Journal of Maarten Harpertszoon Tromp, anno 1639. 
Translated and Edited by C. R. Boxer. Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. 

When Englishmen speak of the ‘*‘ Spanish Armada ”’ they refer, 
very naturally, to that of 1588. Only historical students have 
time to spare for the armada of 1639, which was directed against 
Holland, and was destroyed in the Channel by the Dutch admiral, 
Tromp, by methods not unlike those employed by Lord Howard 
of Effingham. Yet in many ways the second was the greater 
feat of seamanship. The weather did not intervene to help the 
Dutch, and Tromp began the series of running fights which 
culminated in the tragedy of the Downs, with only seventeen 
ships opposed to sixty-five. Mr. Boxer is a frank admirer of 
Tromp, and has published this translation of his Journal in the 
hope that it ‘‘ will serve to bring his outstanding qualities into a 
clearer light.” But he is no unreasoning hero-worshipper. He 
finally disposes, for instance, of the old tradition that Tromp 
invented the method of dividing a numerically superior enemy by 
breaking his line. The Spaniards, as a matter of fact, sailed up 
the Channel in 1639 in the form of a parallelogram, several 
lines deep, so that only the ships on the outside could fire a 
broadside without hitting their friends. Tromp’s seventeen 
vessels simply hung round them like wolves round a herd of angry 
buffaloes, mauled them badly in two engagements, and finally 
herded them into the Downs, where the Spaniards waited help- 
lessly, their morale quite gone, until Tromp had obtained reinforce- 
ments from Holland and was strong enough to shoot them to 
pieces under the very noses of a small English fleet, which had 
tried in vain to preserve the neutrality of its home waters. 

It is not a very edifying story from our point of view. English 
sympathies, on the whole, were with the Dutch; but the memory 
of the Amboina ‘ massacre ”’ of 1623 was still fresh in men’s 
minds. Tromp was well aware of this. He says : ‘‘ The English 
are not and cannot be trusted.’”” Many English vessels were hired 
by the Spaniards to carry soldiers to Dunkirk, but when Tromp 
began stopping merchantmen and searching them for this kind 
of contraband, there was much indignation and talk of Dutch 
*“*insolences.” One English skipper, when spoken to at sea, 





roughly replied that ‘* such was his freight,” but that “if we 
wanted the men we must come and fetch them with cannon.” 
Yet, when it came to the point, the only Spaniards of the 
Armada whom we were able to save from Dutch gaols were those 
who ran their ships ashore on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, 
and even these were treated ‘‘ very basely ” by the inhabitants. 

Tromp’s Journal is a little disappointing in its account of the 
two earlier engagements, which he dismisses in a few lines; but 
“the long-drawn-out agony of the Downs,” which formed the 
last act of the drama, is described in detail, and it is here that, 
quite unconsciously, he shows his own high qualities not only as 
an admiral but also as a diplomatist. Mr. Boxer’s translation is 
admirable. No modern writer can hope to catch the manner of 
seventeenth-century prose, but Mr. Boxer has been at pains to 
use the contemporary English equivalents of Dutch sea-faring 
terms, and for the rest he remains cool and impersonal like his 
original. Moreover, he contributes introductory chapters, giving 
a full account of the whole business, and adds Spanish and English 
versions for purposes of comparison. 


MANDATES AND EMPIRE 


The Open Door and the Mandates System. By 
Geric. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

‘* What a splendid market to exploit!” Thus spake Lord 
Beaverbrook, in one of his recent visions of the British Empire. 
Others of our Imperialists are somewhat less naive, but in the 
hopes which they seek to foster and the conclusions which they 
draw they betray a similar ignorance of the moral and practical 
conditions on which the continued existence of the Empire 
depends. Four-fifths of the population of the Empire are not of 
the English race, nor even English-speaking, and therefore, as 
Sir Herbert Samuel has pointed out, the good will of hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics and Africans must be assured, which is only 
another way of saying that the Empire must be based on liberal 
ideas, viz., the principle of trusteeship, and no special privileges 
for British trade. 

In that necessary perspective, we can measure the importance 
of Dr. Gerig’s book, which to a certain extent breaks fresh 
ground in its appraisal of the Mandates system. There are 
many studies of this substitute for the traditional Colonial system, 
but most of them relate to its juridical aspects or more especially 
to the safeguards for the treatment of the natives. Dr. Gerig 
has in mind the voluntary acceptance by certain Powers of 
international engagements to apply the “ open door” principle 
in specific territories under international supervision. 

His method is historical and descriptive. He traces the evolu- 
tion of the principle of economic equality, which is calculated, as 
he says, ‘‘ to allay some of the sharpest friction inevitable in an 
economically interdependent world.” As an element in national 
policy, the “‘ open door”’ is common to the nineteenth-century 
empires of Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Germany. The 
general reaction from the earlier mercantilism extended even to 
France. Dr. Gerig usefully reminds us that foreign goods were 
for a time freely allowed into French colonies, and French colonial 
products could be sold in foreign markets; that the navigation 
surtaxes to be paid by foreign ships engaged in French colonial 
trade were later discontinued, and that tariff autonomy was 
granted to some dependencies like Martinique and Guadeloupe. 

Economic nationalism, however, came into its own after 1880 
owing to the intense competition for markets, to the surplus 
manufactures, and to the increasing dependence of the Powers on 
tropical and subtropical products. Not merely did France revert 
definitely to her policy of Colonial assimilation, but Great Britain, 
apart from Colonial expansion in Africa, was forced (to some 
extent by the pressure of the nascent Dominions) to exchange the 
‘open door” policy for that of preferential tariffs. At the Peace 
Conference, in accordance with President Wilson’s “‘ fifth point,” 
the subject of a new, more equitable colonial policy was very much 
on the tapis. The Mandates system was devised as the only means 
of meeting, on the one hand, the commitments of idealism—in this 
country as well as in America—and, on the other hand, demands 
for annexation, the usual fate of the colonies of the vanquished. 
Dr. Gerig admits that in 1919 the idea of annexation of the spoils 
of war predominated over the idea of “sacred trust.” For 
example, the “ open door ”’ principle was rejected outright for the 
‘** ©” mandates in deference to the wishes of the British Dominions, 
and also France insisted on the right of recruiting native troops in 
her dependencies. Not one of the great Powers—not even the 
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United States—indeed, was in a position to recommend the “ open 
door ” policy, save only Germany, whose role was merely that of a 
victim. Dr. Gerig makes the point, however, that the Wilsonian 
position forbidding discrimination in any mandated territories 
is not entirely lost, since the Associated Power has never recog- 
nised the validity of the ‘“‘ C ” mandates, except for the island of 
Yap. 

That progressive thought and economic facts have produced a 
very different state of affairs in 1930, is clear from Dr. Gerig’s well 
documented chapters on the mandates system in practice. He 
gives special attention to the question of loans and investments In 
mandated territories which occupy most of the time at successive 
meetings of the Permanent Mandates Commission. That body 
of experienced colonial administrators is one of the great successes 
of Geneva. They are ever watchful lest commercial or financial 
power should be used as a lever of annexation and, as the author 
says, nine years of mandatory control have seen no weakening of 
the system. Moreover, certain precedents established in manda- 
tory administration are creating a body of international mandatory 
law which is not the least of the contributions of the League to the 
structure of a more civilised world. 


THE PLAIN MAN AND WAR 


Everyman at War. Edited by C.B.Purpom. Dent. 6s. 


In this extraordinary and excellent book there is one story, 
valled ‘* 17-21 in which there seems to speak the voice of the 
Unknown Soldier. It is by George F. Wear. There, epitomised, 
is every war book; everything, important, to be said of war. 
The sublime, pathetic beginning, and then the bottle of whisky 
and the vast, unappeasable suspicion that is the end. Mr. Wear’s 
story is not, to be frank, of any outstanding literary merit. We 
do not think he will do anything but smile if we say so. But in 
its simplicity, its completeness, its appalling inevitability, its 
very ordinariness—it is the real voice of the soldier. More, it is 
the voice of a nation: it is the voice that will answer the next 
demand for war as it should be answered. 

Among the other stories, each of which is well worth reading, 
the one entitled “ In a Kite Balloon” is one of the oddest. In 
it the author is first half-strangled by his parachute, and then 
collides with another. ‘“‘ When Tank fought Tank” is most 
interesting, and vividly written. Private William Johnson has, 
perhaps, over-written “ Tell-el-Sheria”’ a little, but it makes 
breathless reading none the less. ‘* The Flood at Suvla Bay” 
is among the best, and damning in its indictments : the Crimean 
War would seem to have been as well conducted as Gallipoli. 
Finally, we must mention the opening story of the book, ‘ The 
Retreat from Mons,” where mere statement of fact, patient, 
somewhat understated, assumes the quality of the epic. There is 
an extremely good touch about a sergeant who annoyed everyone 
by continually shouting out, ‘“‘ Stick it, lads. We're making 
history.’ Then there is the Colonel who offered the author his 
horse. Lastly, an unforgettable description of the end of the 
retreat. ‘“‘Our hats ... women’s hats, peasants’ hats... 
our trousers were mostly in ribbons.” 

Mr. Purdom must be congratulated on producing a valuable 
book. By collecting accounts of the war by ordinary men he 
has got rid of almost all artificiality. There is no “ literary ” 
distortion. There are no causes, no knives being ground— 
no pacifism or jingoism. There is simply truth. Truth, like the 
sound of the guns in the pages, direct, alone, unanswerable and 
terrible. As a result, it automatically becomes one of the most 
powerful pieces of anti-war propaganda that have been produced 
in our time, and for this Mr. Purdom deserves the congratulations 
of everyone in the country. It should be placed, to-day, on 
every schoolroom bookshelf. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Legal History of Trade Unionism. By R. Y. Hences and 
A. WINTERBOTTOM. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The legal manuals dealing with Trade Unionism pass as a rule 
very lightly over the historical aspect of the subject; and there should 
be a very definite place for this semi-technical study, addressed as it 
is to laymen as well as lawyers. The main feature of the book is its 
development of the history not so much of the successive statutes, 
which are trodden ground, as of the case law. In particular, it includes 


a useful account of the working of the law between the repeal of the 
Combination Acts in 1824 and the passing of the Trade Union Act 
It is less satisfactory for the period from 1799 to 1824, 


in 1871. 


when the Combination Acts were in force; and it does not present 
any very coherent picture of the development of case law since 1871, 
at any rate apart from the criminal side. The opening sections 
usefully, though briefly, survey the legal position of Trade Unions 
before 1799, and state this more clearly than it has been stated 
elsewhere. Approaching its subject-matter purely from the legal 
standpoint, the book does not attempt to discuss the background of 
economic change and social agitation on which the modern legal 
position of Trade Unions has been drawn; but within its limits it 
provides a reasonably satisfactory treatment, and is well worth 
studying as a supplement to Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s general history 
of the Trade Union movement. 


Fine Angling for Coarse Fish. Sceley Service. 12s. 6d. 


Fishing Boats and Fisher Folk on the East Coast of Scotland By 
P. F. Anson. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

No fewer than fourteen authorities have been put under contribution 
in the production of this book on angling for coarse fish. Mr. Eric 
Parker opens with an engaging article on the literature of coarse 
fishing. Mr. Edward Ensom (‘ Faddist”’) takes for his province 
the roach, dace, perch, bream, gudgeon, bleak, pope and chub, and 
has an interesting article on dry-fly fishing for coarse fish; and 
different authors angle for the rudd, the tench, the barbel, the pike, 
and the eel. The latter part of the book is devoted to special articles 
on casting, match fishing, fishery management, and the legal aspects 
of fishing. The book is well and fully illustrated. Mr. Anson is an 
artist who has spent many years among the fisher folk of the north, 
and in this pleasantly-written account of his friends—for it is real 
friendship and intimacy that is revealed in his descriptions—we have 
a very valuable record of a time of great changes in our fishing industry, 
Very soon now much that Mr. Anson describes and pictures—the 
book contains over a hundred drawings in line of north-coast fishing 
villages and of the craft, old and new, engaged in the fishery—will be 
gone for ever. Mr. Anson writes with knowledge of the boats 
and the methods of fishing, and is at his best when describing the 
folk, their hospitality, their kindness, their shrewdness, their inde- 
pendence, their courage and their strange superstitions, which, despite 
the kirk, have survived into our own time. 


Lenin’s Works. Volume XVIII. 
Martin Lawrence. 12s. 6d. 


This is a further volume in the English edition of Lenin’s collected 
works. For reasons unknown, the publishers, or editors, appear to 
be determined to produce this in a strange, inverted order, so that the 
public is being given vol. xviii. before most of the earlier volumes 
have been issued. This volume opens with an interesting essay on 
Marxism, written originally for a Russian encyclopedia. The rest of 
it is taken up with short articles, manifestoes and pamphlets written by 


The Imperialist War, 1914-1915. 














Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds Ltd. (Dept. 
143 M.), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, who will 


send you name of nearest retailer and descriptive literature, 
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LECTURES 
er tye ears s OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘ RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MILITARY 
EDUCATION ” will be given by Major-General C. BonHAM-CARTER, 
CB., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Director of Staff Duties at the War Office), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
MONDAY, MAY roth, 1930, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by Field-Marshal Sir GEORGE MILNE, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
D.C.L., LL.D. ApMiIssIon FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 


Betyenert? OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘“*‘ LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
AUSTRIA ”’ will be given by Professor J. REDL1cH (Professor of Law 
in the University of Vienna, and in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A.), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2.) on WEDNESDAY, 28th MAY, 
1930, at 5p.m. The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. Lord 
PASSFIELD, P.C. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 


MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE, 

will be delivered at 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 

on Saturday, May 24th, at 7 p.m. 

Subject: ‘ BRITAIN AND AMERICA.” 

Lecturer: JOHN WILLIAM GrauaM, M.A., Litt.D. 

Chairman: JoHN S. STEPHENS, M.A. 

Admission Free. 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, May 18, 


at 11 a.m.: Prof. James H. Leusa, “The Animal Origin of Human Morality.” 
Sunday, May 25, Joun A. Hosson, M.A. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over™3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 
Universiry Courses IN Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical), Fee {22 10s.a year, Residential Halls for Men and for 

Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E, J, WIGNALL, Registrar. 


ROFIT FROM YOUR PEN. Young Public School and University 


Men and Women coached in practical Press work by highly-experienced London 
Journalist.—Apply letter Lirerary Bureau, 73 Gower Street, W.C.1, (Mus, 7449.) 


APPOINTMENT VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENTS OF GREEK AND LATIN. 

















PFouRtTH 





























Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in Classics. 
Stipend, £300 per annum. Duties to begin October Ist, 1930. Four 
copies of applications, with testimonials or references, must be sent, 
on or before May 24th, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

The University, 

Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 
May, 1930. 


C. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1930. 
The examination will be held on the 7th and 8th July. 
Candidates must be under thirteen years of age on 1st May, 1930. 





Entrance Forms can 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


UF an cee VACANCY for boarder in first-class school for 


girls, in healthy district near London, at advantageous terms.—Box 641, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. Founded 
1820. Boarding School for Girls, 11-19. Recognised by B. of E. Healthy 
situation on highest ridge of Middlesex. Well-equipped Gymnasium; good playi 

fields and tennis courts. Sound education; prep. for Universities, Visits to Lon lon ; 
concerts; art exhibitions. 


CC HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 


and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. HuMPHREY. 








ITTLE FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
Situated in extensive and beautiful grounds bordered by pine trees and moorland. 
Provides an all-round modern education for Boys and Girls (3-12) including Arts, 

Crafts, Dancing, Eurhythmics, etc. Outdoor activities a special feature. Excellent health 
record. Carefully chosen diet. Entire charge by arrangement.—Apply to the PrincrPaLs. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 
; of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross 


is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 








ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron's Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. 


Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11. 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). 
JoserpH WICKSTEED, M.A. 





Situated in 


Headmaster, 
Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HeEapmistress: Miss E,. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 





ILLASTON SCHOOL (founded 1898). A liberal education on 


modern lines. Preparatory department. Fees moderate. Entrance Scholarships. 
Particulars from the Headmaster, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 





S* MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGH. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


ee SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpERY Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, 








Wy "aaoer oe HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 


GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs, SPENCER, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 


Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL, 








be obtained from the Secretary. ART GALLERY 
ATERHAM SCHOOL, CATERHAM, SURREY. HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton Street, Bond 
C (Founded 1811. Street, W.1. | Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century English Paintings. Exhibition 


) 
Head Master: Mr. ALtLtan P. Mottram, B.Sc. aay ; 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. Starrorp, M.A. (Cantab.), LL.D. (Dublin). 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS up to the value of {40 p.a. are offered for 


competition each year. Examination this year, June 17th and 18th. Particulars from 
the Head Master. 


open till 27th May, 10-5, Saturdays, ro-1. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 








‘TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year post free - - 308. od, 
Six Months a - 15s. od. 
Three Months __,, - 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











Ta eee SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 





UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 
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Lenin, alone or in collaboration, during the first year of the World 
War. ‘These illustrate clearly the cleavage between the pacifism 
which was common among English and continental Socialists of the 
parliamentary type and the revolutionary anti-imperialism of Lenin 
and his associates. There is much in the collection that is of little 
present value; but the analysis of the attitude which led up, through 
the Zimmerwald und Kienthal Conference, to the formation of the 
Third International is a graphic and effective contribution. 


Glimpses of the Great. By G.S. Vrerecx. Duckworth. 21s. 

Mr. Viereck is mistaken in believing his book to be ‘“‘a mirror of 
mankind,” or “ an interpretation of the world-spirit, in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century.” It is a collection of interviews with and 
comments on some thirty well-known people, a few of whom have 
genius, most of whom have fame, and two or three of whom are 
representative. Mr. Viereck wanders from Shaw to Havelock Ellis, 
by way of William II., Clemenceau, Briand, Barbusse and Ludwig. 
He writes with a curious transatlantic solemnity as in such dicta 
as “Sex, Dr. Katherine B. Davis, Secretary of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, has said so well, is scientifically an unexplored country, 
except on the pathological side.” Still, Mr. Viereck is a good journalist, 
and much of his book is first-rate journalism ; but it is rather expensive. 


The Heroines of Ancient Persia. By B. Pavry. Cambridge University 
Press, 15s. 

It is a pity this book is priced so high. Fifteen shillings is a great 
deal to pay for a hundred pages (a page has about three hundred words) 
and fourteen process reproductions from manuscripts; yet the quiet 
charm of Miss Pavry’s narrative makes the book delightful. She 
retells the stories of those magnificent ladies who are like jewels in 
Firdausi’s Shahnameh. Here is the lovely story of Zal and Rendaba 
(the mother of Rustam), and of Gulnar and Ardshi. Miss Pavry’s 
English is excellent, and makes us hope that she will attempt a transla- 
tion of Firdausi’s epic, for the benefit of those who cannot afford the 
great edition of the Warners. 


Memoirs of the late Mrs. Robinson. By Hersetr. Cobden-Sanderson. 
7s. 6d. 

To the rule that frail ladies are dull, Mrs. Perdita Robinson was no 
exception, and the gallant mediocrity of Perdita’s poems and memoirs 
is as unquestioned as her beauty or distinction. Yet the poetess whom 
Coleridge praised has a never-failing interest to lovers of literature. 
There is, indeed, a certain charm in the calm propriety with which she 
describes the most devastating affairs, and we wonder whether it may 
not have been boredom that drove Mr. Robinson into the walks of 
** domestic apostasy.”” This is a charming reprint of a book that must 
always have an historical interest for students of biographical by-ways. 


The Gates of Paradise. By Roserr Hicuens. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

One gift of the born novelist Mr. Hichens has supremely—the gift 
of holding the reader’s interest. He is obstinately old-fashioned ; his 
stories are perfectly tailored ; he keeps a strict control over persons and 
incidents—and he is always readable. He is much more readable in 
the short story, for here he does not digress or delay as heis apt to in 
the novel. This is an entertaining book. 


Tales. By A. SrrinpBerc. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Here we have the romantic, rather sentimental Strindberg, the 
man who returned to a somewhat vague religiosity away from the terror 
of The Father and Miss Julie and the gross, full-blooded ,anger of 
The Red Room. There is about these stories an atmosphere of the 
parable, and English readers will notice with interest a resemblance 
to the work of T. F. Powys. The translation by Mr. L. J. Potts is 
excellent. 


About Motoring 
PREPARING FOR A TOUR 


HE owner was intending to start on a three weeks’ tour 

I of Western England, and had been poring over a volume 

which he regards as verbally inspired, to wit, the 
maintenance handbook published by the particular motor journal 
to which he gives his allegiance. He was extremely perplexed 
by a brief warning in these scriptures, suggesting that it was 
folly to undertake a tour without at least some amateur overhaul 
of the car. His own car was well on its second year, and had 
never entered a garage, except to have burnt oil removed from 
its combustion chamber at intervals; but as it had never given 
him any trouble, any suggestion of an overhaul sounded like 
an insult. After some discussion it was agreed that a couple 
of expert motorists should inspect and test the car, in order 
to decide whether the owner’s opinion of its perfect order was 
correct. 

* * * 

The initial step took the routine form of filling the petrol 
tank, oil sump, radiator, gearbox and back axle, and of greasing 
all the chassis nipples. The car was then taken out on the road, 
and a host of petty defects were rapidly discovered. First and 


foremost, the car’s maximum speed proved to be a beggarly 
58 m.p.h. instead of the 70-75 m.p.h. of which this model should 
The owner explained that he had not 


always be capable. 


discovered this defect, for the simple reason that like most wise 
men he never drives at 70 or over. He was convinced with 
difficulty that he was probably using a great deal more petrol 
than was necessary, and watched the search for causes with 
keen interest. The experts were baffled for a time, but eventually 
discovered that one shoe of the foot brake was rusted on its pivot 
and was rubbing against the drum. No immediate test of the 
speed was made, but after the sparking plugs had been taken to 
pieces, cleaned and reset, the car achieved 71 miles an hour. 
As distinct leakages of petrol were found at the main petrol tap 
and at a pipe union, the owner was cross-examined on the subject 
of consumption, but displayed tolerably complete ignorance, 
Under pressure he produced his garage bills, and plotting the 
petrol supplies against the mileage it seemed that he had not 
been doing better than 14 miles per gallon, whereas the overhaul 
test showed 21 miles per gallon. The road performance having 
now been substantially improved, attention was turned to 
comfort and other minor matters. 


* * * 


The suspension had not specially impressed the testers, and 
a tyre inflation gauge was applied; the rear tyres were much 
too soft, as was one of the front tyres, while the other front tyre 
was 2 Ibs. too hard. The pressures having been corrected, the 
riding still seemed rather poor for a large and expensive car, 
and readjustment of the friction type shock absorbers effected 
a marked improvement. The springs proved to be well greased 
and operating properly. 


* * ok 


During the brief experience of the car requisite for this work 
to be done by two men who were strangers to it, various 
illegitimate noises had been noticed, and as time was available 
they were tackled. The worst and most obstinate was a sort of 
groan near the rear wheel on the near side. It was eventually 
tracked to the shock absorber, all four shock absorbers on the 
car being of a type which experts do not love. They can be 
temporarily silenced by excessive greasing, but soon wax noisy 
again. Moreover, it is useless to inject grease through the nipple 
provided for the purpose unless the adjustment is first slacked 
right back. As the owner intends to retain the car for two more 
years, he was advised to substitute shock absorbers of a better 
type; but the suggested treatment silenced his inferior article 
for the time being. Another unpleasant noise was audible at 











11th Edition 


ON | 
LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


BY 
LORD WAKEFIELD 
OF HYTHE, C.B.E., LL.D. 


has had the 
success it 
deserved 


TRUTH says : “Harassed 
parents will find in these 
stimulating pages aguideto 
every useful pursuit which 
their offspring can follow”’ 
3/6 net 
Hodder & Stoughton 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS manage'd by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
TI ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. 


Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. 
P. H. RoGers (Cookery diploma). 





—— 





High - class 
Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. 


sunny situation on outskirts of town. 
for summer months.—Mrs. Wynne. 


eye ge Létschbergline, Villa Mon Repos, comfortable 


family hotel. Excellent food. Central heating. Open all the year. English 
spoken. Terms 9-12 frs. 





Vegetarian Guest House. 


Quiet, 
Tennis, Bathing. 


Additional house opposite 








ATH. }-hr. by tram. Vegetarian Guest House. Lovely garden 
and view. Tennis. River boating and bathing.—G. ToLLemacueE, Batheaston. 





OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 
hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 


OMERSET, MENDIPS. Farmhouse apartments. 
indoor sanitation, bath (h. & c.). 
near Bristol. 





Ideal situation, 
Terms 2} gns.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, Langford, 





A. G TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 


flowers; May and June specially beautiful—Miss ANDREW Pension Waldrast, 
Mieders-in-Stubaital. 





ILDERSWIL, Switzerland (two minutes’ walk from auto. station, 
Wilderswil, Interlaken), Park Hotel les Alpes. Splendid view of Jungfrau, etc. 


Lovely walks. Every modern convenience, Terms from 7s. a day.—Mmes. E. and 
M. Lurui. 








ABINA’S HALL, 122 Baker Street, close to station. Courtyard 
premises, open to the daylight. Excellent food and service. No delay. Lunches, 


12 till 2.30. 2s. Table d’héte or alacarte, Dinner, 6.30 till 8, 2s. 9d., with coffee, 
Sundays, open till 2.30. 


MELETTES as in France. Really good cooking at moderate 
prices. Open until midnight. A Cheery Spot. Clean in every sense. Social Club 
for gentlemen adjoining. Mrs, Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus. 








TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET, unfurnished, in Upper Hampstead, two- or three-roomed 
well-fitted flatlets—Write Miss Raprorp, Bismore, Eastcombe, Stroud, Glos, 





SSEX. Old farmhouse, quiet rural village, London 30 miles. 
a rooms, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, bath, modern drainage, 2 stairs. 


rge barn (garage), 1 acre. Goodrepair. £1,400 or near offer.—WuEELEY, White Hall, 
High Roding, Dunmow. 


C.1. Furnished flat to let for 3 months. Self-contained, 5 rooms, 
+ bathroom (geyser), etc,; plate, linen, electric iron and vacuum cleaner, Maid left, 
34 ens, per week,—Apply Dr. McCigan, 6 John St., Bedford Row, Holborn 3141. 


OME with Socialists, 217 Albany St., 3-MIN. REGENT’S PARK, 


Country bungalow for week-ends. Moderate terms, Tel.: Mus. 4335. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
ELLOW-WALKER (woman) desired, September. Preferably 


Austrian mountains,—Box 643, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 








COTTISH FOLK DANCING. A Summer School of Scottish 
Country Dancing, also Highland Solo, will be held at Hoddesdon, Herts, from 13th 
August to 23rd August, 1930, by Miss Isuprt M. MacDona_p, L.C.C. For enrolment 

form apply Scottish Country Dance Club, 98 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.z. 


OOD HEALTH. How attained and retained to old age set 


forth in my treatise, sent post free.-—N.S, Holloway F.S.Sc., 85 King Charles Road, 
Surbiton, 


Se 


UMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES.—Light, elastic, 
comfortable Woven Underwear, well below shop prices. Write for Illus. Catalogue 

free patterns of “ B.P.’’ Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands, sold only 
DIRECT-by-post from the Makers. Ladies’ Summerweight Combies, 3/11 to 16/11; Men’s 
Vests or Pants, 3/3 to9/-. Pure wool, or mixtures. Guaranteed unshrinkable. Satisfaction 
ormoney back. Write-—Birketr & Puitiips Ltp. (Dept. N.S.), Union Road, Nottingham, 











family recipe and probably best now obtainable. Twelve 1-lbs., carriage paid, 13s. 
Sample sent on receipt of g9d.—Dorotny Carter, Iden, Rye. 


| gpew epee coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to London Clubs. Old 











LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward a prospectus 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
_ SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. LECTURING, Etc. 
Also Voice Production, Breathing, Reading.—401 West Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc., also all 
kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain 
or in the famous “ Fair-Isle ” patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices; far less than shop prices. Send postcard for free illustrated booklet 
and price list to S.T., 86 Wm. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 

EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—James STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 











REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 

Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 

.__ Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 

5p We collect.—TuHe Lonpon Turntnc Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 7445. 





COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH ounn :. ‘apie 


FURTHER PROGRESS. 

The third ordinary general meeting of this corporation was held on 
Wednesday at Winchester House, E.C. 

Sir George Paton (Chairman and Managing Director) said that the 
net revenue was £493,930, as against £420,673 in the previous year. 
The directors recommended a dividend of 4 per cent., free of income 
tax, on the ordinary shares, making 6 per cent., free of income tax, 
for the year, and £67,466 was being carried forward, against £51,208 
a year ago. 

The directors had treated the accounts since the incorporation of 
the company very conservatively—he might even say drastically. 
In the first year the whole of the preliminary expenses, amounting to 
£115,814, last year the expenses of the issue of new capital £19,657, 
and this year goodwill £80,000, and office fittings and furniture £3,302, 
had been written off. It was the desire and intention of the board 
to build the company up strongly, as has been done in the case of 
what he called the “‘ parent ’’ company—Bryant and May—although 
now described as a subsidiary company. 

Bryant and May had paid the same dividends as in the previous 
year, put {£50,000 to the reserve fund, bringing it up to £400,000, 
and made a grant of £10,000 to the employees’ benefit fund. In 
Bryant and May’s business they had a profit-sharing and co-partnership 
scheme in which every worker was entitled to share, and the employees 
now held a total of 116,304 partnership shares in the business. This 
made for good will and harmony, without which no business could be 
truly successful. 





HomeE TRADE. 

Trade during the year, although difficult, had been very satisfactory, 
and they had not only held their own against all competitors, but had 
increased the turnover considerably, largely due to the maintenance 
of high quality, good salesmanship, and good service. 

The investments held by Bryant and May, of which over £500,000 
was represented by Government securities, continued to be very 
remunerative and provided a large proportion of the profit shown 
in the accounts. 

J. John Masters and Co.’s business continued to give a satisfactory 
return on the money invested there. 


Excess CAPACITY. 

All the company’s factories continued on short time (40 hours per 
week) to ensure that as many people as possible might be kept in 
employment. There was an abundance, even a superabundance, of 
machinery (largely installed during the war when imports were pro- 
hibited), more than sufficient to take care of the entire consumption 
of the country if by any miracle this country should waken up and 
come to the conclusion that it was better to create employment by 
making goods which were required and consumed at home, instead of 
importing goods made by foreign labour and allowing our own work- 
people to walk the streets in idleness and hopelessness, paying them to 
keep them alive, 

TARIFF WALLS. 

It had been rightly said, ‘‘ Export or we starve.”” How true, but 
how could we increase or even maintain our export trade when every 
nation in the world, and even our own Dominions, had erected tariff 
barriers in order that their workpeople might be kept in full employ- 
ment? Capital might climb these tariff walls, but labour could not 
follow, so the numbers of the unemployed at home continued to 
increase alarmingly. It must appear to every right-thinking man 
who was not first a politician that, if this unemployment problem 
was to be solved, this question of tariffs must be considered apart 
from politics ere it was too late, and we sank into a second-rate, if not 
a third-rate, business nation. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said he would like to congratulate the 
shareholders on the strong position of the company, and the result 
obtained during a period which had been far from free of anxiety and 
trouble in many industries and in many directions. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


FNL) 


The Prince of Wales’s NewYear Appeal. 


“I appeal 
to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great service—the Life-boats. | appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the ACerchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will ? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. retary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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comparatively long intervals, and proved to be due to loose 
bolts securing the body to the chassis. A third intermittent 
noise was actually a wind whistle, created at speed in a tiny gap 
between the glass panel and its rubber buffer; a minute with 
a file cured this nuisance. Readjustment of the four-wheel 
brakes operated by the pedal control completed the list of urgent 
attentions. The owner complained as an afterthought that the 
front wheels were prone to “ flap” rather unpleasantly at high 
speed, but this ‘flap’? could not be provoked by the testers 
and was probably due to the inflation of both front tyres having 
been grossly incorrect. ‘The net result of a day’s work at the 
hands of two mechanics who were quite unfamiliar with this 
type of car was that its speed, comfort, economy and silence 
had all been very considerably enhanced. 

* * * 


The moral of this microscopic section from a typical owner- 
driver’s life is tolerably obvious. The condition of the best 
motor car necessarily tends to deteriorate in prolonged use ; 
but it deteriorates so gradually that the owner remains pleasantly 
oblivious, unless he checks his sensory impressions by means of 
such hard facts as speedometer records and petrol bills. The 
owner in question was genuinely annoyed at the suggestion that 
any competent mechanic could discover many faults in his car 
within a couple of hours. It follows that no matter how well 
a car seems to be running, the user’s sensations should be checked 
by strictly scientific data; and if the sensations are proved to be 
illusive the car should receive attention. There is, of course, 
always a risk that the car may be trusted to incompetent hands. 
For which reason the safest plan is to take the car to the nearest 
service station authorised by its manufacturer. Here it will 
be taken out on the road and vetted by a tester who knows 
the model intimately, because he spends most of his life driving 
its sisters, and consequently can interpret any symptom, 
irrespective of his acquaintance with the typical faults of the 
vehicle. R. E. DavIDsoN. 


THE CITY 


HE fact that the reduction in the Bank Rate to 3 per cent. 

i has failed of its usual effect in causing continued activity 

in fixed interest-bearing stocks, is sufficient indication 
that there is something wrong in the investment world. The big 
interests, such as insurance offices and investment trusts, are 
availing themselves of bargain opportunities, but the ordinary 
investor is conspicuous by his absence. This is not surprising, 
when one bears in mind the tremendous losses suffered by the 
general body of investors as a result of the industrial boom of 
1928, the all-round collapse in prices that followed upon the 
Hatry cyclone (as the former Chairman of the Associated Auto- 
matic Machine Corporation neatly put it), the fall in commodity 
values, and the Indian outlook. Most recent issues have been 
very poorly subscribed by the public, but a gratifying exception 
has been the £12,500,000 Japanese 5} per cent. Loan issued at 90, 
which was immediately over-subscribed. The fact that the 
New Zealand loan was subscribed five or six times over did not 
prevent its going to a discount, as the greater part of the sub- 
scriptions emanated from stags. These gentry have not been 
sO prominent in the case of the Japanese loan, and if dealings 
start at something like one-half or one per cent. premium, it 
seems worth buying for genuine investment, as the yield is over 
6 per cent. and there is room for ten points capital appreciation. 
The London County Council 4} per cent. Loan at 95 is, of course, 
absolutely, first-class, and its marketability makes it as popular 
a gilt-edged investment as the best British Government loans. 

* * * 

It may be that the issue of the Reparations Loan will pave the 
way to better markets. The total of £60,000,000 sounds enormous, 
but it is so well spread internationally that it should not have 
any great disturbing effect. In so far as a large portion of the 
proceeds will be used to pay off existing indebtedness, it does 
not mean the absorption of new money, and in our own case it 
does not mean the exporting of one pound of capital. The 
Foreign Railways Investment Trust has declared an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. on its Ordinary stock, payable on 
30th inst. From this one may conclude that in all probability 
the dividend for the year will be maintained at 8 per cent., in 
spite of the declining traffics of South American rails. At its 
present price of 101} cum dividend, this stock, which has 
frequently heen recommended in these notes, gives an excellent 
yield. Another gratifying dividend declaration is that of the 
Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway Co., which is 4 per cent., 
making with the interim of 3 per cent. already paid, 7 per cent. 
for the year. This is the same rate as a year ago, but really 
represents an increase, for last year Ordinary shareholders 


received a bonus stock distribution of 15 per cent. On looking up 
previous references to this stock, I find that exactly a year ago, 
May 18th, 1929, I recommended holders to sell at the then high 


price of 107}. On September 7th last, when obtainable at 941, 
a purchase was advised, and the fact that, in spite of what is 
a virtual increase in the dividend, it should to-day be quoted at 
853, shows how prices have fallen even where conditions and 
dividends are very satisfactory. In view of pending developments 
in connection with the nitrate industry, the stuck seems attractive. 
* co * 

The following British municipal loans have been offered in 
London during the past few weeks : 
March 8th 
March 17th 
March 24th 
March 31st 
April 4th 


£1,650,000 Southampton 5% Stock, 1947/67, at 99. 

£1,500,000 Swansea 5% Stock, 1945/55, at 99. 

£2,500,000 Bristol 5% Stock, 1950/60, at 993. 

£5,000,000 Birmingham 5% Stock, 1945/65, at 100}. 
£500,000 Belfast and District Water Commissioners 5% 

Stock, 1950/60, at 99}. 
£1,000,000 Barnsley 5% Stock, 1950/60, at par. 
£1,000,000 Sunderland 5° Stock, 1950/60, at par. 


April 9th 
April 9th 


April 24th £800,000 West Ham 5% Stock, 1948/68, at 98}. 
May 13th £670,000 Grimsby 5% Stock, 1950/60, at 99}. 
£14,620,000 


It will be seen that during that period round about £15,000,000 
of municipal loans were offered at prices ranging from 98} to 
1003} per cent. The fact that this amount was raised in nine 
separate issues shows how much overlapping there is as a result 
of the present method, and this would be even more noticeable 
if it were not for the fact that one issue alone, viz., that of 
Birmingham, represents not far short of half the total. The 
newspapers and printers, however, benefit to the extent of several 
thousands by this separate printing of prospectuses and adver- 
tising, but there is a growing feeling in municipal circles that a 
central borrowing authority, making large issues at suitable 
times and re-lending at cost to the individual borrowers, would 
result in large economies. This method is already adopted in the 
case of the metropolitan boroughs which the London County 
Council finances out of its own borrowings, charging about } per 
cent. upon what it pays for money, to cover its expenses. The 
Public Works Loan Board also makes loans to municipal authori- 
ties, the capital being provided by issues of Local Loans stock, 
but its activities are restricted in many ways, and the collective 
raising of capital as here adumbrated would represent a 
considerable saving to many local authorities, particularly the 
smaller ones. A. Emit Davies. 














MODERN... YET HOLDING TO 





SOMETHING VERY OLD 


Modern architecture and mechanical accounting systems — Lloyds 
keeps pace with every development. - Sixty-five thousand people 
hold its shares, over a million use its many services, and its interests 
extend fo every part of the world ) Bul a legacy lingers from the 
time of Georgian buildings and quill pens, of pzivate ownership 
and localized activiiies ; for Lloyds still keeps to the friendly tradition 
of personal service in every one of its eighteen hundred and fifiy 
branches °\ You will always find yourself welcome at Lloyds. On 
such a matter as the children’s savings, on personal 
or business problems, every Lloyds manager is 


ready fo give all the help and service he possibly can. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


LONDON, E.C.3 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 





MSKENNA DUTIES 
ADVANTAGES TO THE INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT 





The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Limited, was held on May oth at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Whitehall Place, S.W. The Right Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., 
G.B.E. (Chairman), presided. 

The chairman, after fully dealing with the accounts, went on to say : 
World trading conditions in 1929 were exceptionally difficult. This 
was due almost entirely to the abnormal condition of the international 
money market, which was brought about by the credit demands of 
speculators in connection with the international Stock Exchange boom 
centred in New York. This caused a serious outflow of European 
funds to America. With a view to checking this, money rates were 
raised to a high level, thirteen Central European banks, led by the 
Bank of England, adopting this course during the first six months 
of the year. Having shown the effect, he proceeded to say: These 
conditions affected different countries in different degrees. Of 
European countries, France suffered least, and maintained a good level 
of trade and employment till almost the end of the year. Germany, 
where credit had for a long time been abnormally dear, and international 
political conditions still exercised a depressing effect, suffered perhaps 
most, and our own country came midway between these two, suffering 
a gradually increasing reaction in both home and foreign business 
during the last half of the year. Amongst adverse influences which 
particularly affected business in this country were the political un- 
certainties attending on the change of Government. The automobile 
industry felt these conditions in common with others, and was especially 
affected by the threat to the McKenna duties, which undoubtedly 
resulted in the holding up of a considerable volume of business. We 
ourselves had to contend also with the severe reaction in rubber prices. 


McKENNA DUTIES. 


You will expect me to say something about the McKenna duties. 
As a company we are interested in these in two ways. First, having 
regard to their effect upon the automobile manufacturers in this 
country. Our tyres are their principal accessory. Their prosperity 
means more business for us. There are four or five principal automobile 
manufacturing countries in the world. America, with her great size 
and enormous wealth, has a fully protected market within her own 
frontiers, and her registration of automobiles is 77 per cent. of the 
total automobiles of the world. Her manufacturers, assured of their 
enormous home market, and benefiting by the consequent spread of 
their overhead expenses, have obtained in the export market an 
almost corresponding percentage of business. | 

Since the war our automobile manufacturers, under the provisions 
of the McKenna duties, have attained a measure of volume, but their 
protection has only been half-hearted, and has never been continuously 
assured to them. As recently happened, they have been kept in a 
state of doubt almost from month to month, whether their protection 
was to be maintained or taken from them. It is only partial even 
to-day, and was never certain, and they are competing in an industry 
where every producing country is highly protectionist. If ever there 
was an industry which justified protection because of its industrial 
structure and methods of production the automobile industry justifies 
it, but the industry does not know whether its position will be funda- 
mentally altered by the withdrawal of the McKenna duties a year 
hence. That uncertainty must retard enterprise, development and 
growth, and is therefore bad for this company and for you as share- 
holders. Now, the second interest we have in the McKenna duties 
is in so far as they are applied to tyres, and the disadvantage of 
uncertainty here is to a great extent superimposed upon and cumulative 
to the disadvantages which we suffer under because of the uncertainty 
of the automobile manufacturers. Tyres were not safeguarded in 
the original imposition of the McKenna duties, and this company 
laid its plans and made its great recovery after the catastrophes 
following the year 1920 without protection. We were included under 
the McKenna duties at a subsequent date, namely, in 1927, without 
our request and for revenue purposes. 


EFFECTS OF THE DUTIES. 


_ The protection of the McKenna duties as applied to tyres had two 
immediate effects. In 1926 well over 1,000,000 motor tyres were 
imported, and in 1929 only 120,000 were imported, but the capacity 
of this country for the manufacture of tyres had been enormously 
increased. Foreign manufacturers built works in this country. We 
increased cur capacity—we had no option. The buyers of the 
1,000,000 imported tyres had to be supplied with tyres of home manu- 
facture. We cannot stand still, and so great additional capacity has 
been provided in the country and the export trade has been well 
Maintained, even allowing for the fact that tyres wear so much longer 
than they did a few years ago. Prices have fallen to an even greater 
extent than the cost of the raw materials used in manufacture, and 
In spite of the fact that quality has steadily improved. In the tyre 
industry, therefore, the imposition of the duties has substantially 
benefited the trade and employment in this country, and there has 
been no detriment to the consumer, but in fact the consumer’s position 
has also improved for other reasons. To my mind, it is inconceivable 
in fairness and justice that Parliament in these circumstances should 


remove the import duties placed upon tyres. I am convinced. that 
given adequate protection and security in its continuance, the British 
automobile industry would make enormous strides in export, to the 
benefit not only of the industry, but to us as their tyre makers. Pro- 
tection was imposed upon us, and it appears to me to be monstrous 
to think that that protection could now be withdrawn when by its 
imposition Parliament has forced us into expenditure which we would 
not otherwise have incurred. (Applause.) 


REVIEW OF 1929. 


Last year proved to be an exceedingly difficult year for business. 

At home we have had to face intense competition, but in spite of 
this competition we have more than maintained our volume of business. 
We sell to a carefully-thought-out and definite policy, and through the 
years this policy has created for the company accumulated goodwill 
with dealers, which is an immense source of strength. 

One of the features of our trading last year has been the immediate 
and outstanding success of the ‘“‘ Fort Dunlop” tyre. This tyre was 
originally designed to give that reserve of strength which is necessary 
to withstand abuse either in road surface, high temperature, or high 
speed, but its success shows us very clearly that a large number of 
motorists will have the best, and in the end they achieve the lowest 
cost per mile. The development of this tyre was largely helped by 
the fact that we have such an excellent cotton mill entirely under our 
own control. This enables your tyre factory to know that they are 
all the time building up tyres with material specially designed and 
manufactured for the particular function to be performed. 


IMPORTANCE OF Export TRADE. 


Export trade is most important to this country, and is of no less 
importance to your company. Eighteen months ago we completely 
reorganised our export organisation, and much greater activity in the 
development of export business was undertaken. This, I am happy 
to say, is bearing fruit, as our sales in overseas markets during last 
year, in spite of the most intense competition and general trade depres- 
sion, showed marked improvement. Prices in this branch of our 
business have been in many cases unsatisfactory, but I see signs of a 
more general desire to look for fair profits rather than volume, and if 
that be so, better results should be achieved. 

The output per worker at our various factories at home and abroad 
is about two and a-half times what it was five years ago. 

This improvement has been brought about by improvement in 
process and machinery, improved lay-out, more regular flow of raw 
material and semi-finished material to the workers, whilst at the 
same time, without exception, the workers have given of their best. 

The relations between the company and its workers have never 
been more cordial than they are to-day. 

Summarising the 1929 position, he said : The quality of our products, 
as proved by very complete records, was never so high; our plant 
throughout the organisation was never so up-to-date or in better 
condition ; the efficiency and economy of our tyre and rubber factories 
was never greater, the wages of our employees have improved with 
the increased efficiency, and have steadily risen since the reconstruc- 
tion; our relations with our employees have never been better, and 
are excellent; the demand for our products generally throughout 
the world has never been so high; and we have sold more tyres in 
this country in 1929 than ever before, and the volume of our export 
business is rising. 

So far as primary products are concerned: Our plantations are 
producing at the lowest figure that they have ever attained, and with 
a record weight of rubber per acre and in total; and our cotton mills 
have produced a record quantity and at the lowest factory cost. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1930. 


To date we are doing very well—I might say extremely well. While 
tyre prices show a downward tendency, world conditions in the industry 
are steadier than they were in 1929, and our activities outside the 
automobile industry are increasing and becoming more profitable. 
We have made very substantial economies indeed in our productive 
cost, to some extent resulting from prudent capital expenditure in 
the past; to some extent due to increased efficiency and economies 
of a managerial and scientific character; to some extent due to 
increased output from our workers, the benefit of which we have 
shared with them in regularity of employment and increased earnings. 

We view the future with confidence, and in the knowledge of our 
conserved strength. What we require is the renewal of trade so long 
overdue. We are fully equipped to cope with it. Pessimism is an 
unfortunate epidemic and highly infectious. It leads people to gloomy 
exaggerations and to despairing and disparaging statements which 
have no foundation in fact, and by which only the “ bears”’ on the 
Stock Exchange benefit. The people of this country must not allow 
this spirit to dominate them. So far as we are concerned, we shall go 
on in faith and courage, developing the great organisation which you 
have entrusted to our hands. (Applause.) 

He moved the adoption of the report and accounts, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 
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A Gallery of Cartoons. 
by 


LOT 


‘THE small reproductions which appear round this page, being 

reduced to about one-fiftieth of their original area and printed 
by a much less favourable process, give an utterly inadequate idea 
of the quality of Low’s Sketches or the degree of perfection 
attained in their production. They were published as Supplements 
in twenty issues of The New Statesman between January and July, 
1926, and were printed on cartridge paper by the finest offset 
process available. Their size is of course the same as this page. 
From the top left-hand corner, clockwise, their order corresponds with 
that of the list of names below. 


The piquancy of some and the brilliance of all the sketches have 
caused the series to become the most noteworthy collection of Low’s 
more serious work. They make a very interesting ‘gallery’ for 
the library, smoke-room, study, billiard-room, for institutions, &c. 
The plates have been destroyed and the stock is limited to the 
balance of the edition printed at the time of publication. 


All the sketches are now available in suitable black polished wood 
frames at 2s. 6d. each or 45s. for the complete set (20). 


Postage: For 1 or 2 pictures, 1s.; for each additional picture, 3d. 
Unframed, the sketches cost Is. each, postage 1d. 
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1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 

2 Mr. RAMSAY 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 14 Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 
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4 LORD OXFORD CHAMBERLAIN 17 THE LORD CHIEF 
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19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 20 Mr. ROBERT LYND. 


All orders to be addressed to the Publisher, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C, 2. 
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